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ABSTRACT / 

This putlication is designed to piovide the business 
coBmunity with information on growing markets fcr many business aind 
consumer services. Divided into two parts, the dccument overview, in 
part I identifies two service area problems: lagging productivity 
gains and rapidly rising prices of ser^iices. The cverviei s^fates, 
however, that service secto^r growth is expected to increase. The 
remainder of part I contains five sections and a bibliography. The 
sections include (1) nature and extent cf Orited States service 
industries, ,(2) inflation impact on service industries , (3)---^er vice 
sector employment trends since 1960, (4) service sector prodi^stivity , 
Snd (5) . impact of demographic changes en service iiidi}£tri€s* Part II 
consists of individual service industry studies: advertising, 
automotive services, banking/other financial services, ecucational 
services, health/medical servicers, hotels/ictelsr lif^ insurance, 
motion pictures, personal services, wholesale trade, nonfcod 
retailing, and food retailing. The advertising study, for example, 
looks at advertising in the present and futtte and examines "the , ad 
aqency^ s changing character, competitiveness, and responses t^o 
consumerism and special service agencies* A 19€3-1S7U advertising 
expenditure chart is also included. At thfe' end of part II, 1972 
census dat^a are pres^atied for selected service industries, retail 
trades, and wholesale trades. (CSS) 
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Foreword 

• ■ ' i . . ' • . ' 

The transition year of 1975 — as the Nation copes with problems of curbing inflation 
and mbving out of a recessioi^— is an especially appropriate time to introduce "Service 
Industries: Trends and Prospects." This new publication is designed to provide the 
business community with information on growing niarkets for practically all types of 
business^ and consumer services. ■ 

. Part I detaifs significant trends emerging in the services sector since the early 1960's 
and contains a general discussion of the probable Impact of demographic'and economic 
changes on service industries in the years ahead. Part II Includes analyses of 15 indi- 
vidual service industries, focusing oh recent trends and future prospects for these par- 
ticul^ industries. ^ . 

**Service Industries: Trends and Prospects" was coordinated by Renee L. Gallop under 
the general sypervision of Norris 'A. Lynch, Director, Consumer Goods Und Services 
Division. OflRce of Business Research and Analysis. Individual industry statements were 
prepared by the following Division industry specialists: Jacob H. Bennison, Gary R. Boss, 
Wray O. Candilis, Marvin J. Margulies, Theodore A. Nelson, and Steven H. Sternlieb. 
Statistical data from the 1972 Census of Business were provided by the Business Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of the Census. ' - 
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Service Ind|astries: Trends and Prospects 



OVERVIEW 



The dramatic^ growth of the services sector ,of 
the Nation's* economy during the "soaring sixties" 
was 'accompanied by rising income, strong dem^and 
for a variety of business and consumer services, aryd 
a growing population. 

During theste years, service industries provided 
<expanding markets for such manufactured products 
as computers and' advanced machinery, designed 
to improve services delivery. At the same time, the 
servicing of these manufactured prodacts plus grow- 
ing needs manufacturers for legal, financial, and 
advertising services expanded markets for the serv- 
ices sector. » 

Since . 1970, the slower pace of the Nation's 
economic activity has accentuated two major prob- 
lems associated with the country's continued shift 
toward a serviceToriente^d econo.my — lagging pro- 
ductivity gains and rapidly rising prices ^or services. . 
The issue of slow productivity gains becomes; in- 
creasingly significant when it is^e^ilized that services 
output in 1974 accounted for $589 billion of the 
Nation^s gross national product, very little of which 
is exportable or enters into the balance of payments 
accounts. Hopefully. coTitinuing efforts to improve « 
productivity in the service sector in *the next several 
years^ may reduce the above-average inflation rate 
characteristic of /service-producing industries. ( 

Servrce sector ^r^eceipts and jobs generally are less 
affected by business slowdowns than the mai]j|fac- 
turing sector b<jcause sick people continue to^'require 
immediate medicaPattention, children attend •school,'^ 
fire and life insujancfc policies are not. aMl'owed to- 
lapse, and government protective services are con- 



ti^tfed. At the same time, business capital invest- 
ittent'.and consumer purchases- of big-ticket items 
like automobiles and appliances can be pa9l|)oned. 

* Although sales and profits for many service- 
producing industries^ we re. disappointing during the 
recession year of 1974, real personal consumptiort 
spending for services (adjusted for pried" changes) 
rose modestly whjj^ expenditures for manufactured 
goods declined. . 

With economic recovery anticipated in 1976, 
strong service sector growth is expected to resume 
and new, marketable service industries probably will 
continue^^to^ emerge. The growing complexities of 
modern business will stimulate increased dentand 
fof* such business services as equipment rentals, em- 
ploynient agencies, legal services, and systems man- 
agement. Home maintenance services are expected 
to expand significantly in the late 1970s as apart- 
ment livfng continues to increase sharply.' The stead- 
ily growing proportion of women workers, will pro- 
vide expanded markets for labor-saving services; 
With a sizable increase' in the number of elderly 
peqple in the next several years, larger *markets are 
expected for home health services, medical services, 
leisure activities, small apartments, and retirement 
communities in warm-weather regions. By 1980, 
servicds" production' probably will account for an 
mcreasing share of the Nation'^ gross national out- 
ut. 



' Service-producing industries include transportation, communication, 
public utilities, finance, public acjrninislration, private household serv- 
ices, and nmcellnncous services, which include hotels, repair, recrea- 
tional, niedtcal» lcgal» and educational services. 



Section 1. Nature and Extent of Service Industries in the United States 



, 'As service industries have grown in \^riety and 
volume, a broadened definition 'of industries in- 
• eluded in^hc^ service sector has ^merged. Private 
, sector service industries whose output consists of 
intangibles^include such diverse activities as bank- 
. irig. legal services^, health care, insurance, auto repair, 
beauty shops, and travel agencies^;. Activities pro- 
vided largely \xy ^overdment, such a? education, san- 
itation, and ;pr'otectrvfc services, atfi also- service- , 
oriented iifdustries, Iri/addifion, retaJl'^n^ybolesale " 
,-^trad<^ mriy be considejjed seryice^pro^ujinglndustreis . 
although the distribution anj selling services- often 
• ^^re measured io^rm^ of consumer outlays foi^ goods, 
f . jiot/services. * *' . * , 

Since the early l560's,/substantiaLgain5 in receipts 
and employment were" recorded by such^rriiajor serv- 
ice activities as tanking, legal services, "insurance, V 
/r^l estate, and medical care. In contrast, booming 
^a^s of television sets^nd high-fidelity equipment 
.for hom*e femertainment moderated spending fof such 

P:ationAl servic^* as )fiiovies, theatres', and *spec- 
sports. Another yservice^ cafegory^ jn, "'which 
limef spending hd/ levdejj off is j)ersonal care 
ces — beauty aiid barbbr shops, shoe repair.' 
laundry and cleaning. / * - 

GNP R^Qects Service Sector Growth . "" ^ 

Ther continuing shift towaria service economy is 
reflected in the significant groWi o^ the dollar value 
of services produced compared to increases in the 

- output of goods/Between 1960 and 1970, the dollar 
value bf the^ ^a^ion's gross national' product— th^^ 
overall "measure of goods arid services proauced-^ 
almost doubled, with the .service sectop^ growth 
accountihg tor more than half of the ffcfm. In 1960, 
the prodtictioti of manufactured goods accounted for 
more than half of all output whilJ the service sector's 
share was only 3f perceW. By the 1970's, the dollar 
value ot goods productibn arid services ot^put had 
equaljzedf -eaqh accoi|rited *for niore.than two-fifths 

of the entire ^Voss National product. ' ' . ' ; 

Last, year, the gross ji^tipnal product reached 
almost $1.4 trillion, with sMvices produced account- 
ing for S589 miUioi\. It should be note^d^hat services 
produced excludps such business service activittes' as 
equipment rentals and transportation costs for prbd-*' * 
uct shipments which are included in the value of 
goods output. ' ' ^ 

• The increasing affluenc*e of Americans during the 
1960's fueled a rapid rise ' in consumer spending.. 

- with the increase in service spending outpacing ex- 



penditures on consumer products. Total personal 
'consumption expenditures almost doubled from 1960 
<9 1970 wRile spending on Services more than 
dpubledr 1974, consumer expenditures* on sery^ 
ices mcrease(^40 percent further to^wore than $369 
i.'billion.* 

Lctually, speMng on service^if , probably is under 
e^tltn.ated Iri.^the inational income Recounts series 
5ih«e personal" conprnftfioii^e^ services 
^J^cludeS sp.ending by F'e^eral, State^ ^nd local gov- 
ofnmems for such services j^*s education, public 
ne^jtb^-^anitlUion, security,, anrd firefighting. Also, an 
increasing share^of government fun^s ha^ b^en spent 
on environmental quality control activities since 
19TO. The Census Bureau reports 'that Federal, 
StatV^^d local governments spent approximately $6' 
bil^ionfor waten quality control, solid waste manage- 
ment, and air quajityrcontrol activities Jn fiscal^ yesfr 
1972-73, about 9 percent above' year earlier levels. 

Trends irf Consuiper Speeding on Services ' 

In absolute- te^ms, ^nsumels now are spending 
more on'^slrvices than they spent for everything in 
,J 960— services, di^rable goods, and nondurat)y|f 
such as food' and clothing. In currqit dollars, con- 
sumer outl^^s' for services rose at a 7.7 percent 
annual i^at.e.-fjrbm' 1960.tp 1973 while personal con- 
sumption Jspenditur^s increased 7.2 percent an- 
nually. Puring these- years, disposable personal in- 
come rose at a 7.6 percent |aiinual^rate. The portion 

Sector Composition of Gr^ss Biroduct 

' Sel^cteil Years and Projected 1^80 

(percentage dis tributio n ba^sed ofi-1972 dollars) 



:t yrigiitating ^ 



Rector ' 

Total ^ 

Agriculture 

Mining 

r Construction ,...> < 

Manufacturing * 

^ Transportation, commu- 
nication. anO public 

. utilities 

Wholesale and* retail 

trade : 

■• Finance, insurance, and 

real estate 

Other services 

Government enterprises 
Other 



1960 


f96S « 


1972 


lOO.O 


loa.o 


100.0 


4.9 


3.6' 


3.4 


2:3 


1.9 


1.8 


7.9 


6,0, 


5.5 


,27A 


Ck 29.0 


28.5 




9.3 


J 0.0 


18.5 


18.6 


\%\ 


46". 1 


. 16.4 


' 16.1 


14.2 


13.7 


13.3 


1.5 


'■ 1.7 




-1.2 


2 / 





1980 
100.0 
2.4 
1.3 
4.8 

28.6 



no 

18.7 

16.7 
14.9 
1.7 
.0 



^ The c^mccpt of gross product originntTng oXtribulps to each industry 
only thjfU part of gross national product originating there. ' 

Source; Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, .ind Bureau of Labor Statistics,' U.S. Department of Labor. 
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^> o^^^onal incow sp^i pn services probably win* ^ 
continbe to grow in jrfie years .afi^dr^l _ 
A ' sizable share 'ot. ih'crcase(l^consumCT--&pen^ing 
.for. sOTvices' reflect^ larger outlays for housenold 
'^opera|(ic5iis needed to ma intern and repair huilt-in^air 
condfefening systenis and Appliances in modern sub- 
urJbai?'homcs ^na--apartmen^^ In addition, spending 
for utilities^«and*'teI^hoTie'?eFyiqes has been Rising 
rapidly in recent*^ years.* In 1 973, almost' two-thirds 
of \he- estimated; $18.9 bilUo^i in expenditures on 
upltecR and improvement of residential properti^ 
wa^ spent by owner occu/)anls of properties coi^tain- 
'one to fput .units. TT^e remainder was spenVon 
rental properties by nonresident owners. 

Consumer Spending, 1 960^73^ and 4967-73,. 

AvcYilge annual growth rate *^ 
^ • . / • , , ^ (percent) 



^ttems of Goffsumer Spending on Serviced 



^gllbiilions of dollagj) 
rj ' V . ' 1960 



HoirschoTcf operations ' 28,622 

Household stilj^llesV'... 3,397 

. u7iliti^^• j...:..:..v.;...; 13,749 

. rclstplt^ps-^ij^ .4,515 

' V^omea^fic service; .\. ^ 3,799 

Alho repiiirs.^;irkinc, and rental' 5,198 

1,966 
3,309' 

m travel .y.^. 2.200 

RciiUiunims ...r^,...S. f...... 16,182 

Personal business ^ervices 15,000 

Personal care servicjps 2.354 

Medical care services 14,740 

Admissions ;o spect^itor 

amusements ...i... 1,606 

.Private e^>ication, ^e^iearch ' 3,700 

Keligipus. welfare activities 4,700 



JDome 

O^o repairs.^;irkinc, and rental .'. 

v^uto ifliyjiinccj . ^1 

. APublic tfoiispdria^on Ov-.. : 

^ .Vow9^ travel 2 



. 19^0-73 
If^^ Current »Ccyistant 



1970 
'50,669„ 

5,796 
24,325 
9,879 
4,830 
8.719 
3,478 
5,526 
4.800 
29,286 
35,300 
4,^29 
.38,711 

; 2.421 . 
10.400 
8.600 

/ " 



1972 
59,996 

6,389 
29,^96 
12,208, 

5,021 
10,436 

4,561 

6.210. 

5,700 
33,261 
4K200 

4,405 
.47,739 

2,631 
12,000 
10,100 



-l^fr7^71. , ^ 
Current Ci)BSt^)^(it 



, * dollars 
Disposable perso^f.il > 

Jbconrtc 1!^ 

f^ersonal co|iisunicr^ 

expenditures ' 7.2 

Dijrablen ' S.5 

Nondu/ablcs f>,4 

- : Servictfs 



dollars ' dollars , dolIi)f^ 



47 

4,4 
7,4 
3,3 




k Sdurcc : 
mcrtcr ^ 



Bureau of Hconomic Analysis, .U.S. 
* ■ ■ V 



Department of Com- 



Ihcreased spending on medicaf slices -and oi;!'^ 
personal 'business services — brokerage charges, 
^, banking^and legal seyrvices.* and life insurance ex- ' 
,j3cjises' — -fc account for* an increasing 'share o^ the 
consunaer s service dollar. In contrast, the share of 
personal income spenl^ for such recreational se/vices 
^5 movies 'and spectator sports , actually declmed-dur- 
'jing the 'past decade as people spent more ieisure 
hours at*home with nejyly purchased television sets, 
and expensive high-fidelity equipment. However, \ 
qonsumer spending mcieased significantly for suph 
leisure activi tie's as camping and "luxury vacations 
' aiul^boating. 

The large volume of consumer -expenditures for 
repair services of nil types of consumer products. * 
''^ ranging from automobiles and appliances to electric-^ 
hairdryers and shavers, lias resulted in ^ gro\yirig 
problem of consumer relations. Although many con- 
.sumcr complaints originate from manufacturing 
problems, the service sector is the direct and some- ♦ 
tlm^^s the only contact available to receive expres- 
.vions of consumer dissatisfaction, Jiie Jncreasifig^j; 
comple|kity of manufactured, products^ makes' ade- 



. ' * Incfudes such household opvalions as writing supplies, services orT 
appliances and homi furninh(n4s,' premiums for fire and thefl insur- 
ance, poftage. antTTioving expenses thai are \iot shown separately. 

- A,uto insurance less claims paid. . ' 
jO^Sourcc; Bureau of Ec'onomic Analysis, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce~Br«akdown of selected person;il consumption expenditures by 
type of expenditure. , . > j 

qujite repair services,more difficult, leading to further 
complaints of poor service. 

"The\ impact of vthe slowdown in the Nation's 
economy^ in 1974 on consumer service industries 
was uneven. For example, some popular forms of 
recrealipn remained unaffected by sluggish business 
activity and the high eost*of energy. Backpacking 
and o^utdoor campirfg, which .have become a way of 
Ufe'^or many Amfcrieans in, recent years, continued 
popular: Because of the high cost of air travel /.to 
o.verseas resorts, domestic ski resorts attracted in- 
creasing number3-of winter holiday skiers. . • 

Sir|«i^rly, postponement of automobile purchases 
boosted auto repair receipts. Also, limited job op- 
portunities throughouf the (Nation lowered worker 
turnover in safiieTStTaf-in tensive service industries' 
(fastjood chains, laundry and drycleaning estab- 
.lishments, hospitals) and, in turn,, lowered '.costs^ of 
training pew employees. In contrast, in areas of high ' 
une^lpymenf and Tesultant declining personal in- 
conie, receipts 'of servicg> establishments declined, 
sharply. - / 

Sfrong Demand for Busiij^ss Services ' 

Becaus&'the cost of services to business is pre- 
sumably added to the final sales price of goods and 
services, spending pn business- services is not iden- 
•tificd r« the il^itional income accounts. However, 
data cgUected in Census Bureau surveys indicate 
rapid grtiwth in services to business since i960. 
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I Tcfday, bu^ness firpis depend upon a .variety of vantages of equipment leasing include reduction of 

r * SGrvice^^supbfiers 40 handle data firocessing needs, interest costs, preseFvation of bank- credit Reserves 

^^a^^ert^^ for inventory purchases,/and less risk of obsoles- 

^d/r^B»^eJep^^ plan cpnventions, and lease cenqe. Lessors irtclud'e indbpendept finance leasing 

>.>e^i|>n)e^ ^ I ^ companiesAttinks ♦and other financial institutions, 

^Among the fasl^st growing business^ervices dur-' and manufacturers, especially in the computer field. 

^ jng the:4)ast decade were eqiii'pment leasing and Demand for legal services has grown markedly 

* legal services. According to the\Amefican Assbcia- in recent years beca.use of the tompl'exittes of busi- 
tiori of Equipment Lessors, the volume of leasing has ne^ssiactivities involving labpr union contracts, pat- 

v^bQ^n increasing about 15 percent annually Jor sev- ^ ents, securitiesf^nd. government regulatory agencies. 

epV years. New equipment valued at an estimated The recently enActed pension legislation, for exam- 

* $11^ billion was leased solely for business in 1973 pie, requires companies to submit all existing and 
fiT^addition to equipment leaser outstanding valued " new plans to both the Labor and Treasury Depart- 
«it an estmjated $64 billion.^ ments. 'Attempting to cuL^legal costs, 'some major 

• Increasingly, .business' firms prefer leasing such . corporations are beginning to monitor legal fees, 

• itbms;!^ oil tankers, aircraft, ships, computers, and use p^ajegal staff for routine legar research work, 

heavy industry machinery to investing, scarce capi- and maintain internal legal staffs. In 1 972, receipts 
tal for the purchase of these expensive items. Ad-^ fop legal services totaled $10.9 billion. ^ 

Selected Services Receipts, 1966-74 

J ., * f (millions of dollars) . : - 

• r.^ V Hotels, ^ ' / 

.niotels. Personal Busmess Automotive Miscellaneous Motion pictures, 

courts, etc. "services services. services repair services amusements 

^^^^ 6,501 10,981 18,567 6,516 3,939 7,498 

^^^7 , ^ 6,813" ' 11,168 18.356 .. 7,023 4,085 ' \ l\\S9 

7.010 41,827 ' " 23.367 8,109 3,687 8,689 

■ 6,823 11,481 25,406 8,647 '3,885/ 8,677 

^^70 - 7,417 12,746^ 31,682 10,040 4,602 10,256 

^9?^ - • 7,856, 12,965 31,398 . 11, U3 5,368 - ' '10,52? 

^^72 . 8,548 12,965 ' 34,165 12,266* 6,190 1 1,876 ' 

^973 r.... ^ • 1^,491 ' 13,561 37,716 13,891 7.396 ,12,270 

W4 ..r.:...: 9,319 13,793 42,334 15,190 8,439 14,189 

— ' . -0 

Sonrcc: Burcw of the Census, U.S. Department of Commprcc. . - 
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^ Section 2. Impact of Inflation, on Service Industries 



A^iajorVconomic cpnsequence of a services-dom- ' 
inated pconomy is the inflationary pressure on priced 
charged foV services. The upward push of costs for t ' 
service suppliers reflects rising wages^ in this highly • 
labor-fn tensive sector as ^ell ,as increased costs for 
such items- as real est^, maintenance upkeep, and 
equipment needed to deliver services. In recent years, 
seSfVice sector investment in expensive capital equip- 
ment Has grown signifiQantly.' . . 

From ^963 to 1973, th^ price indexvfor con- 
sumer services- rose 57 p^ent w4iile prices for dur- 
able goods advanced 25 percent. With sharply rising • 
costs for <^ner^y boosting prices for services during 
1974, -prices for consumer services rose 9.3 percent 
and prices 'for d,urables increased 7.1 percent. For 
cxam'^lc, higher costs of such items as utilities, linen 
upkeep, furniture, and food in 1974 accounted in 
part for the steadily rising prices ©f hotel and 'motel 
accommodations and of restaurant food.^ 
* Prices and output of service-producing* industries ' 
arc greatly influenced by developments' in manufac- 
turing industries which supply equipment, improved 
nlaterials, and new technology to fhe service^ sector. 
Medical services 'have been transformed during the 
past decade with the introduction of such modern 
and c^)stly lifesaving - products as kidney dialysis 
units, radiographs which can process X-rays in 90' 
seconds, and manufactured "heart valves.^ Siixiilarly, 
the growing use of computet technologj^in banks, 
afrlines, insurance/ and real estate has a^ed to bothi^ 



the cost'and quality of these services. M^i\y routine 
busin'ess activities — accounting, paj'rolls, ahid in-, 
veivtories ~ are now handled by expensive informa- 
tion' systems that record, transmit,^ store, and re-, 
trieve data.^ . : * 

.. According to a survey ' conducted by the-Cerf- 
sui Bureau, the gross value of fixed assets for Se- 
lected service industries (hotels and motels; personal, 
business, and repair ^ervices; and motion picture 
ahd other amusement and recreational services) 
amounted to about.$50 billion at the, start of J973. 



Consumer Price. Indexv 

■ ' (i967r=100) 

Year ^ 



1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
J[968 

*m'9 

1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 ' 



All items 


Services 


Cornmodities 


88.7. 


' 83.5 


.•.91'.5' ^ 


89.6 , 


85.2 


92.0 


90.6 


8i6-.& 


92.8 


"91.7 


88,5 


93.6 ' 


92.9 


90;2' 


94.6 


^94.5"* 


92.2 


95.7 


97.2 • 


95.8 * 


•98.2 ; 


100.0 


100.0 


100^ 




' 105.2 


m.f 


109.8 


112.5 


' 108.4 / 


U6.3 


121.6 


113.5 " 


121.3* 


1^.4 


J 17.4 . 


125.3 


143.3 > 


.120.9 


133.1 - 


139.1 ■;. 


129.9 


147.> 


152.0 


- ■ 145.5 



Source; Bureau of Labor Statistics. U.S. Department of Labor. 



Consumer Price ^^dexcs for Various Service Industries 

/ . (1967r=100) 



Rent (for shelterV ; 

Rest^iiirant meals 

Aiifomobile repairs iind mainterfin^*e 

Public transportation 

Medical care services'"...: 

Personal care services : 

Rcatfinp and, recreation -.r. 

Fuel ami utilities - 



1967 , 


1969 


1971 - 


^ 197:3 


1974 


100.0 


105.7 


115.2 . 


124.2 


130^2 


ioo.o 


lit. 6 


126.1 


141.4 




100.0 


112.« 


129.2 


; 142.2 , . 




100.0 


112.7 


137.7 


144.8 


100:0 


116.0 


133.3 


144.3 


159.1 


•100.0 


, 110,9 


1 20.0 


130.6 . 


141.5 


100.0 . 


10S.7 ■ 


119.3 


125.9 ' • 


133.8 


lOTl.O 


loij' 


. 115.1 


126.9 


150.2 



> Also incliulcs Imicl anil motel sales not «;hown sepaintcly. 

- Alsci incUidcs rcsiUcntjal telephones, fuel ail. coal, water, and sewerage service not shown separately. 
Source: Bureau o( Labor Sutistics> U.S. Deplulment of Labor. 



Section 3; Service Industry Employment Trends Since 1960 

Marrieti Women In the Workforce 



'* Today, two out.of three. workers holds ^"^db in a - 
. scrvice-prdducjng industry in a broad spectrum o^ 
^"CQupiitiorts ' ranging from n^iaintenance workers, 
trutk cfrivers,sand retail clerkk.to physicians^ com- 
puter program rticrs. and television announcers. Jrf , 
* ^^60: only three-fifths- of tho^eniployed population 
/were workipg in [service-producing industries. 

^During tfte I960's, cniploynient in all Industries 
jncreased '20 percent, with^niost of the g^iins in the 
-xServiec scLnor., Employment in professional and re.- 
lated services rose 66 percent, cmploynVent in busi- 
n^*ss and repair services increased 40 percent, and ^ 
there was an 18 percent increase in entertainment 
imd recreation jobs. Bec^ause of. a sharp drop in 
private household service workers during these / 
yi-Mrs. enTployment in the personal service sector 
declined 15 percent. Excluding . priyate household 
service (housekeeping, maid service, etc.), howevcfr, 
personal services employment ti^sc 7 percent (Juring 
the decade. ^ 

Employment in thc^ finance, insumnce^ and real 
estate industries increased 36 pe-rccnt and public 
administration employment (Federal. State and local 
governments) rose 32 percent, 

Eargely reflecting the dramatic employment growth 
*n the .service-producing industries from 1960 to 
^970. median family income rose from $5,620 to 
^^9.867. .After adjustment for inflation, median family 
income rose 35 percent during the decade. By 1974, 
^nedian family income (in current dollars) reached , 
$12,840. 



Coatributing to rising family incontes has been the 
steadily increasing number of married' women who 
are working outside the- home. In 1973, about 19 
niillion or ^5 percent of all families received annual 
earnings of $15,000 or more cornj|ared with 6 mil-, 
'lion or 12 percent of all families in this income 
bracket in 1960. 

, Today, almost half of the wives in husband/wife 
families receive money from earnings /compared to 
about 36 percent in 19*60. The proportion of chil- 
dren under 18 whose mothers were employed out- 
side the home reached 40 percent last year. About 
a third of all employed mother^ have children of 
preschool age. As the number of working wives in- 
creases, markets expand for a variety of services 
including child care and restaurant services, beauty 
parlors, and appliance and repair services. 

Amon^ the fjrctors that contribute to the addition 
of large numbers of women to the job market during 
the 1960\s was that the bulk of rtew job opportuni- 
ties occurred mostly in the service-producing indus- 
tries where women traditionally have been employed 
— teaching, retail trade which offers flexible hours 
and opportunities for part-time work, and nursing 
and other health service occupations. Other develop- 
ments encouraging participation of women in 'the 
workforce in recent years include better education, 
increasing social acceptance of working women, and, 
the decline in the fertility rate. 



Employees on Nonfarm-Payrolls, by Major Sectors, Selected Years ' (000) 



•Sector 

Uniii^ .1 :.. 

^iouds- producing ' 

Mining. ■* 

^*<^ntr;ict construction 

Manufacturing 

Service- producing 

Transportation and iiiiblic utilities .. 

Wholesale trade 

' . Kctail trade ■ : 

^'iniince. insurijnce. and real estate 

Miscellaneous services^' 

Cnuernnient ' 

' Federal 

Stale and-k">cfd 



1960 


1965 


1970 


1974 


54,2^4 


60.815 


70.593 


78,337 


20,393 


21.880 


23,352 


24,674 


712 


632 


623 


672 


' 2.885. 


3.186 


3,381 


3,984 


16.796 


18,062 


19,349 ' 


20,017 


33.840 . 


38.936 


.47.^42 . 


53,664 


\4.004 


4.036 


4.493 


4,699 


3.004 


- . 3.312 


3.812 


4,261 


8.388 


9.404 


11,102 


12.749 


2.669 ; 


' 3.023 


3,688 


- 4,161 


7.423' 


9,087 


11,612 


. <l 13,508 


8.353' 


10.074 


12,535 


14,286 


2.270 


2.37S 


2.705. 


2,725 


6.083 


7.696 


9.830 


11,561 



' J^uia includes Alaska nnd Huwaii bcninninp in l'>70. . 

•■ f>ata excludes proprit-inrs, ihc silf-cniployi-d. f;um worki-rs, nnd dotnesiic workcrsjn household*;. 

'liK Unlcs hoicU, repair, household, recreational, personal, medical, business, legal, and educational services. 

' Includes only civiliiin^.cmpkiyces; military personnel are excluded. 

•'^«>«rcc: Bureau of- Labor Statistics. U.S. Department of Labor. 



Married Women in the Labor Force by Presence of Children 



Year 

Labor force (thousands) 

\ 1960 .tt 

\ 1965 

1970 

- \972 ' 

1974 ,. 

Participation rate ^ | 

• - 1960 

. 1965 

f970 

, . 1972.,. 
1974... 



1 Olal 


l^resence of chfldjcn under 18 years 




"'ulliCU WUlllCIl 




- 


unxier 


vnu^udnu preseni^ ,„,^^^ 


None 


6-17 Years 


6 years 


1 ^t^jj 


5,692 


- •• 

4,087 


Z,4 / 4 


1 / uo 


6,755 


4,836 


J, 1 1 / 


1 8 377 


*" 8.174 * 


6,289 




19^249 


8,797' 


• 6,706 » 


3,746 


^ 20,367 


9,365 


* 6,792 


4,210 










30.5, 


34.7 


39.0 ' 


18.6 


34.7 


38.3 


42.7 


23.3 


40.8 


42.2 ^ 


49.2 


36:3 


41.5 


" 42.7 


50.2 


30.1 


43 i) 


43.0 


51.2 ' 


3)6.0 



* Number of women working or seeking work. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Departm< U of Labor. 

k'oung Adults Will Dominate Workforce in 1980 

Tomorrow's labor force will be better educated 
han ever before as young people continue to devote 
norc of their early adult years to getting an educa- 
ion in lieu of a job. In line with population growth 
>atterns, labor force growth in the early 1970's has 
>een concentrated in the 20- to 34-year age group 
vhich numbered more than 34 million in 1974 com- 
>ared to 30 million in 1970 and only 23 million 10 
rears earlier. 



In 1960, the workforce included almost ^ypiilliop- 
more 35- to 54-year olds than 20- to 34-year olds. 
Today, each o£ these labor force groups total about ^ 
34 million. By 1980, the younger group is' expected 
to outnumber the older group by almost 7 million. 
With increases in social security and other pension 
benefits, the number of workers aged 65 and over 
is expected to remain constant during the 1970's 
despite a numerical increase in the age group. 



Labor Force and Employment, Selected Years And Projected 1980, 1985 

(in millions unless otherwise indicated) 



Actual 



Projections 



-abor force- total ; 

16 to 19 years . 

20 to 34 years 

35 to -54 .years 

55 years and over ^ 

Median age in years 

imploymcnt, total 

. White-collar and :*ervice workers 

Professional and technical 

Managers and administrators .... 
■ Sales workers ..; 

Clerical workers 

Private household workers 

Other .servfc:e workers 

Blue-collar workers 

Craft.smen and kindred workers 

Operatives 

Nonfarm Ijjtxjrcrs ......... ^. 

Farm workers 



1960 


1972 


1980 


1985 


72.1 


89.T) 


101.8 


107.7 


5.2 


8.4 


8.3 


. 7.2 


22.7 


32,5 


42.2 


44.8 


31.6 


33.7 


32.5 


39.5 


12.6 . 


14.5 


16.1 


16.3 


39.8 


37.2 


35.2 


/ 35.8- 


65.7 - 


81.6 


95.7 ' 


' 101.5 


36.7, 


50.0 , 


62.0 


67.1 


7.2 


11.5 ' 


15.0 


17.0 


7.4 ■■ ' 


8.0 


10.1 


10.5 


4.2 


5.4 


6.3 


6.5 


9.5 


14.2 


17.9 


19.7 


2.0 


1.4 


1.3 


1,1 


6.4 


9.5 


11.4. 


12.3 


23.8 


28.5 


3J.7 , 


32.8 


8.7 


10.8 


12,2 


13.0 


11.4 


.13.5 


15.0 


15,3 


3.7. 


4.2 


4.5 


4.5 


5.2" 


3.1 


. 2.0 


1.6 



Source; "The J.Initcd States Economy in 1985. ** Monthly Labor Review. December 1973. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 



Section 4. Productivity 

With a high proportion of the workforce employed 
in the service sector, efforts to increase productivity 
in service industries are essential to offset risings 
wages and costs and to improve profit margins. From 
1963 to 1973, manufacturing sales more than 
doubled, yet the number of employees fose by less 
than 3 million or 17 percent. During the same 10- 
year period, the dollar value of services sold (ex- 
cluding government services) grew at a slightly faster 
rate, but a 43 percent employment increase, or an 
additional 11.5 million workers, were needed to 
achieve these gains. ' ""^^ — s? 

Productivity { gains generally tend to- run above* 
avcragjc when 'output is expanding and below aver- 
age when output slows. With the decline in gross 
national output in 1974, productivity in the service 
sector actuallyv declined since such service employees 
as retail clerks, barbers, lawyers, apd stotk brokers 
serviced a declining Volume of sales. In addition, 
lower speed limit regulations last year resulted in 
slowe( or less productive truck freight deliveries of 
supplies to both manufacturing and nomanufacturing 
industries, 

ProducHviU Measurement Problems 

productivity gains during the buoyant 
l96()'s in a number of service industries underscored 
the need to improve efficiency through application 
of laborsaving devices and modern management 
techniques.' However, it should be' recognized that 
part of the slow productivity gains in the service 
sector reflect problems of measurement since output 
often is measured by statistics on employment and 
wages. The use of employment data rather than man- 
hours may underestimate productivity levels in such 
labor-intensive industries as retail trade, personal 
services, hospitals, and hotels/motels because a large 
portion of the workforce is employed on a part- 
time basis. In the education field, costs for additional 
teachers and materials tailored to meet the special 
learning problems of inner-city disadvantaged young- 
sters cannot be efTectively measured in terms of out- 
put until these young people reach adulthood. 

Productivity Gains in Some Service Industries 

Productivity levels vary sharply within the service 
sector, depen^ding upon the type of service rendered. 
For example, trends in output and employment in 
the banking industry suggest improvements in pro- 
ductivity during the past decade. Measured in terms 
of increasing volume of checks, deposit accounts. 



in the Service Sector 

and trust and loan departments, bank output has 
been rising sharply. Between 1960 and 1973 the 
volume of checks ha'ndled through Federal Reserve 
banks (accounting for one-third of all banking oper-. 
ations) rose from 3,4 billion to 10 billion, reflecting 
an annual growth rate of 8.3 percent. During the 
same period, employment increased by only 4.5 per- 
cent annually, less than the rate of growth in the 
Volume of deposits, checks, and other bank- services. 

Examples of productivify gains in other services 
are numerous. Today, some illnesses which involved 
many patient visits in past years can be cured 
quickly with antibiotic treatment, taking less of the 
physician^s time. The widespread use of copiers has 
given secretaries more time for non-typing duties. 
In retailing, some stores employ paft-timers to work 
only at peak periods during the day in order to irt)- 
prove both productivity and the quality of service. 
In the laundry and drycleaning business-, two oper- 
ators using the latest pressing equipment now can 
iron 85 to 90 shirts, an hour compared wjth 65 
shirts an hour several years ago. 

Computer Applications Aid Productivity 

Increasingly, the computer is being utilized in a 
variety of service industries. The introduction of 
computerized records has reduced - manpower re- 
quirements and sharply increa;;ed productivity in 
finance, airlines, insurance, and real estate. Com- 
puters have revolutionized aifline reservation sys- 
tems and the maintenance of library archives. In the 
health services industry, computer technology has. 
eliminated endless clerical tasks and is even being 
used to automate physical examinations. Similarly, 
recently developed electronic bank teller terminals 
offer fast deposit, withdrawal; and funds transfer 
services, reducing long lines in front of tellers' win- 
dows. To monitor warehouse inventories, visual dis- 
play terminals are capable of increasing order-select- 
ing productivity and reducing warehouse operating 
costs. In Tacoma, Washington, a computerized court 
scheduling -system saved about 40 percent in police 
overtime costs during the first 13 months of opera- 
tion. 

\, In the retail field, a few supermarket- chains arc 
testing an automated pricing and checkout system 
.that identifies priecs, adds a customer's bill and, at 
the same time, offers instant inventory control and a 
method to check results of ihq store's sales and pro- 
motion campaigns. The key to the operation is a 
product coding system under which -thousands of 
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grocery items- are identified by 10-digit numbers by 
food packagers. Optical scanners installed in com- 
puterized checkout counters are connected to a 
computer programmed with the storeys current prices. 
The scanner identifies each item's sales price on a 
digital display screen and grocery orders can be 
checked out in about half the time of traditional 
cash registers. The estima^e.d $125,000 cos.t of in- 
stalling Ihc system could be offset by estimated 
annual savings of $40,000 in an eight-lane super- 
market. \ , t - 

Franchising Improves Efficiency of Small Businesses 

Under the franchising system, franchisors offer- 
management expertise and research mai^keting re- 
sources to small business enterprises with limited 
capital to help , them achieve success. During the 
decade of the 1960's, the dramatic growth of fran- 
chising in a. brofld range of service industries — 
gasoline stations, fast food, hotels and motels, auto 
ancj^ truck rentals. -retailing, and campgrounds — sig- 
nificantly changed the traditional distribution system 
for consumer goods and 'services. According to a 
recent survey conducted by the Bureau of Domestic 
Commerce on the extent of'franchising, an estimated 



444,000 establishments were engagecl^ in franchising 
business in 1974 with estimated receipts almost 
$162. billion. 

In recent years, the growth sector of the restaurant 
industry has been the franchised fast-food business. 
Fast-food franchises , expanded rapidly 'during*, the 
I960^s providing opportunities for franchisees to own 
a business with a relatively small investment and 
decreased co^ts resulting from automation, standard 
menu's, and strict' portion control. Offermg quick 
service, convenient locations, and easy parking; fast- 
food units sell inexpensive meals of chicken, ham- 
burgers, roast beef sandwiches, pizza, etc. Utilizing 
market research techniques ""to survey ppl^^^tial cus^ 
tomer demand, some fast-food franchisors have ex- 
tended the limited menu technique to chefless din- 
ner restaurants which serve such items as roast beef, 
steak, or lobster in a more luxurious restaurant, 
environment. ,^ 

Despite a^current slowdown' in franchising ex- 
pansion, long-range prospects arc favorable since the 
franchising concept has proved to be a successful 
method to create eflricient new businesses to accom- 
mddate the needs of shifting consumer markets. 



y 



Section 5. Impact of Demographic Changes on Service Industries 



. Besides income Ifcvels, U.s! spending habits are 
influenced by population age-mix, birth rates, educa- 
tional achitvementmrnh-housing patterns. Statistical 
triends of births, deaths, population distribution, labor 
force, and family formation offer insights into con- 
sumer and business markets. During the 1960's. over 
f6ur-fifths of the Natiort's growth occurred in metro- 
politan areas, largely witfiin suburbs outside central 
cities. About 70 percent of the 213 million Ameri- 
cans now live in metropolitan areas. Lafger num- 
bers and proportions of the population are now 
completing high school and college than ever before! 

The population mix is changing as the very large 
school age population of the 1960's reaches adult- 
hood during this detade. Today, more than half of 
all Americans between the ages of 20 and 55 'are' 
under 35. These young; adults, havi^ been raised 
in an affluent society, are .liicely to spend an increas- 
mg share of :income on such .luxury services as air- 
conditioned apartments, travel, entertainment, art, 
books, and recreation/ The sharp decline in the 
birthrate ^duringahe past 10 years has resulted in a 
decrease in the proportion of preschoolers- and an 
ii^crease in the proportion of school-age children? * 

The typical family has 'changed significantly in 
recent, years because marriage is occurring later, 
couples' are having, fewer children, and the life span 

Changes in Personal Consumption Expertdilures 

^Pcrcont distribiiuun based on 1972 dollars) 



Personal 



1960 ^96K 1972 



. ^'xpcndituros' .... 
Durable gt^^ds 
Nondurable ^,,,,,Xs 
Scr\ ices 



I ()().() 
1 1-.6 
46.1 
42.3 



100.0 
14.6 
42.7 
'42.7 



100.0 
16.3 
41..^ 
42.6 



Projected 
1980 

100.0 
16.0 . 
39.6 
44.4 



Source : 



^^•rcnu of Fconor^ic Annlysi'., U.S. Ocparimcni of Com- 
mwcc. and Bureau of Labor Sialisiics. Department of Labor. 



is lengthening with medical advances. Furthermore, 
many more unmarried persons; both /young adjults 
and elderly people, are maintafining separate house- 
holds. Non-husband/wife hou/eholds./account for an 
increasing proportion of new houseliold formations 
.— ^40 percent of the 5 ihillion /dew households 
formed between 1 970. and/l973. In the under 35- 
year age bracket, husbancl/wife families fell from 
79 percent of all famil>^ hbuseholds in 1969 to only 
70 percent in 1974. J ' 
Future Directions I ' 

Because of the changing age-mix and life styles 
o£ the population, there are k number of expected 
developments in spending f<^r consumer services in^ 
' the years ahead. Families in the undec 35-year age 
bucket probably will account for more than one- 
thirdvof all retail Sales in 1980 compared to about 
one-fourth in 1970. . -!^v 

With the trend toward condominiui|^s and apart- 
ment .rentals accelerating because of the high cost 
of home ownership, an increasing proportion" of 
young adult households and families will rely on 
commercial home and grounds maintenance services 
instead of the homeowner maintenance upkeep of 
the 1960's. 

Other fast-growing service industries in the next 
several years will be medical services, utilities, tele- 
phone service, domestic and foreign travel, personal 
•business services, and recreation. At the same time 
outlays for educational services probably will slow 
significantly because of the declining birth rate anc 
because the population of college-age youngsters will> 
be growing less rapidly. ) 

Another service category for which the rate oj 
spending will be slower in the next few yeary^ 
personal care. Consumer spending in barbershops,^ 
beauty parlors, and drycleaning establishments has" 
increased relatively little in the past few years and is 
unlikely to change, markedly by 1980 because of the 



>'car 

1960 

1965 

1970 

Projcclions 

1975 

1980 

|9K'5 



Population by ^ge Groups (as of July 1) 

> (millions of persons) 



Source: Bureau of the Census; Scries E (low series) projeclion. 



Total 
population 
1K0.7 
194.6 
204.9 


Under 5. 
20.4 
20.4 
17.2 


5-1^ • 
44.2 
50.0 
' 52.5 


Age groups 
18-39 
51.6 
54.6 
• 61.1 


40-64 
47.9 
. 51.5 
53.9 


65 and over 
16.7' 
18.2' . 
20.2 


213.9 
224.1 

235.7 


•A 16.K 
IK. 6 
20.6 


' 50.0 
46.3 
46.3 


70.4 
K0.2 
. K5.7 


54.5 
. 55.0 
57.1 

7 


22.2 
24.1 
25.9 
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emphasis on the ^'natural look'' and envelopment of 
synthetic materials which do not require drycleaning 
service. 

^ Although incomes are not expected to rise as 
rapidly in the next several years as during the 1960\s/ 
t1 slower projected rate of population growth will 
result in higher per capita consun^er buying power 



by 1980. In .:ter:nij^.W^ and employment, the 
service sector is;:'ex|)eGted to grow more rapidly than 
mtinufacturing. However, ufiless major efforts are 
made to improve productivity in the service sector, 
a large paxL of the increase in sales will be in 
.prices, reflecting the continued influence of some 
laboTrinteiisive, low-productivity service industries. 



..?The Growing Young Adult Workforce. 



16-19 yrs. 





1960 
72 Million 



1972? 



89. Million 

SourcR Bureau df Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. , 



102 Million 
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ADVERTISING 

The advertising industry is made up of advertisers^ 
advertising agencies, special-purpo^se establishments, 
and the various media tiiat print or broadeast ad- 
vertising' messages. In addition stimulating ije- 
mand for the advertiser's products and S5,rviccs 
advertising dollars ^supf^rt agencies and special-sn'v 
ice establishments that work for agencies, and the 
various media or^^anizations' that depend upon ad 
money for the bulk^of their operating re<'enues. 

Advertising in \l6dem Society 

-Advertising expenditures totaled $26.5 billion in 
I974!"nearly twice as much as a decade ago. The 
rapid expansion of the ec*onomy during these years, 
together .with the proliferation of>new products and 
services. acc(nmt for advert i^til^'s percent;hverage 
annual growth rate since 1 963. During such expan- 
sionary periods as the late 1960's, business main- 
tains high levels 'of adve;-tising and is- quick to in- 
crease spending. However, ad .expenditures histori.- 
eally iiavc increased at. a slightly .slower pace than 
the Nation's gross national product (GNP). Ad- 
vertising expenditures now represent about two per- 
cent of GNP. down marginally from the 2.1 to 2.2 
percentages characteristic of the past decade. 

National advertising expenditures — money spent 
by advertisers in national and regional media mar- 
kets (network television, rndio: magazines, etc.) — 
totaled $14.6 billion in 1974, w^iile local advertis- 
ing — : money spent by advertisers in local markets 
(principally newspaper! 'Jnd local broadcasting) — 
totaled $1 1.9 billiop. ^ \ ^ 

liocal advertising is growing* faster than both 
iiational and lofTTbaJ expenditures and is expected 
to surpass the national share in the late 1'970's. Tj"hi6 
Trend reflects the increasing use of media by local 
retail chains aUd supermarkets '^and the levelling ofT 
of national advertising growth. 

Newspapers, the Nation's largd^ ad media, is 
essentially a local medium ,as most oPTls $8 billion 
in 1974 ad revenue originate^ from local business 
jfources. Some of the Nation's major national retail 
chains, direct much more of their ad dollars to local 
•than to national media. 

r 

The Changing Character of Ad Agencies 
\ - 

Onee thought of as a haven for creative pursuits, 
the modern full service ad agency must be skilled in 
delivering a wide spectrum of special services. Com- 
petition for new clients is severe. The changing 
advertising demands of clients require a group of 



professionals whose specialties span advertising;, mar- • 
ket research, distribution, psychology, socfolpgy, , 
ancJi^ international business. Not every agency, fiojw- 
ever, ofTers such la variety of multi-disciplinafy 
talent. Most ad agencies are, in fadt, quite smWfl.and ^ ' 
limited to developing^ and preparing advertising mes- 
sages — the service for which ad agencies originally , 
evolved. 

In 1972, about 28,5^0 establishments, with re- 
ceipts of $10.6 billion, provided advertising services, . 
up from 20,124 establishments with receipts of $8.3 
jbillion. in 1967. Accounting for 9'8 percent of *all 
-receipts, however, were only 35 percent of the 
establishments with paid T^niployees.- Included in 
this counVare ad' agencies, ouWoor advertising serv- 
ices (billboard and poster specialists),^, media repre- 
sentatives, , and nliscellaneous specialized organiza- 
tions. ^ ; 

Ad Agencies are Competitive 

In 1974, thbre were an estimated 5,500 advertis- 
ing agency companies, some with several branch 
offices, whqge collective billings (client money for 
media payniehts) totaled $10.8 billion. About 650 
were -full service agencies handling nearly all na- 
tional advertising expenditures. The remaining 5,000^ 
agencies were the smaller, creative shops servicing 
predominantly local clients. 

Despitp the steady overall growth in advertising 
business ovcr^the past decade, agency employment 
declined in the early 1970's. Unlike .other profes- 
sional services, where licensing and tests of compe- 
tence requirements limit market entry, ad.^agencies 
can be established: with little difficulty, jprequent 
account, changes and a rigid commission rate struc- 
ture characterize the industry. , 
• A single major client account change can speH 
disaster for an agency. For examplp, in 1971 — S 
sluggish year for business and advertising ' — nearly 
200 major advertisers moved their accounts, billing 
$350 million to different agencies. Ageney employ- 
ment rolls were trimmecf by nearly 4,500, as agency 
net profits as a percent of billings fell to their lowest 
point since 1963. 

Outside PrCjSsurcs — Inside Changes 

The advent of organized consumerism and in- 
creased government consumer protection regulations 
have forced agencies and their advertiser clients to 
be more careful about advertising claims and more 
sensitive to current public issues. While these forces 
mayiiave darnpened some oT the creative ef^menlt in 
advertising, ekective advertising that avoids public ^ 
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Adveitistng 

(in miHions of dollars cxccfi as noted) 




Total advertising expenditures 

Nationnradv^ertising 

Local advcrtisijit 

^ Number of eshiblis^ments- • 

, .(000) 

" Receipts , 6,384j 

Number of establish nierSs 

with pa^oll (.000) 7.7 

I Receipts \ ^ 6^5.0 

Hmpioymenl (OOOii" 100.3 



♦ C'?>mpoun^I ;mnuul rate fif grt>wth. . 
' Ksdniatfd hy BOC'.. 

- As of March. , 
Sourcu: Bureau "Vif the Census, Adveriising Ago, and BDC 
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and private cri'tieisni has posed a creative challenge 
to ad agtnciej;. Also, public servic^ advert^ing has . 
opened ijp a new market segment for many ^encies^ 
The growing dominance of- television'^as the most 
influential medium al.so has created a continuing 
market for creative artists. 

Within ad agencies, cost. control concern and com'- ) 
• puter sophistication now arc being emphasized. 1'ra- 
ditronal full 'service agencies — the ones that per- 
form a full range of services for their clients — are 
faced with increased competition from independent 
media buying services and "creative only" agencies. 
These "special servi&" independent agencies, 
spawned several years, ago, fiartly resulted froWi 
advertiser 'disenchantment over the inflexible 15- 
percent-of-billing commission rate charged by full 
service agencies. Also, many advertisers now absor^ 
more of the I promotional activities formerly con- 
tracted to ageticios. 

Future Directions / 

Total -advertising volufiic probably will match or 
slightly trail GHP growtJr throughout the 1970\s with 
local adv;ertising scoriilg the greatest gains. Local 
television, radio and newspapers are expected to in-, 
crease their share of total advertising while direct 
mifil,'magaz^es, and national newspapers will con- 
tinue to lose part of their share as local advertising 
slow^ly becomes the dominant force in advertising. 
Adveftisirig revenues arc not expected to be appre- 
ciaWy afTccted by increased subscriber cable tele- 
vision penetration in the next several years since tfic 
major source of cable television revenues are sub- 
scriber fees. 

The larger agencies, those few hundred accounting 



for nearly all national advertising, will grow jusVas 
fast, primarily because of their rapidly ejxpandfng 
interniitional business and diversification iW , non- 
advertising ventured. Already, foreign businp^s of 
the very lar|;e agencies accounts for up to 25 percent 
of their sales. By 1980, some*of these agencies prob- 
ably will have \yorld\yide sales of $1- billion. 

'Diversificatiori opportunities for the -large talent- 
laden agdncies are many, especially in services such 
as publif re^tions, research, and consulting. Stiff 
competition for a limil^ed number of ^national ac- 
counts will be a ma)pr influence on these agencies 
to continue seeking foreign sales and diversification 
ventures. . . 

Public pressure for truth-in-advertising and ac- 
countability will continue as' advertisers and their 
agencies strive to construct advertisemerits which ^e 
effective sales tools without being objectionable' to 
the many public and private watchdog organizations.. 

AUTOMOTIVE sIeRVICES 

The automotive services industry continued its 
long-term growtti trend through 1974 * despite'' the 
severe disruptive effects of the energy crunch and 
generally lower levels of business activity in the 
Nation's economy. Although 1974's performance 
varied by sector, receipts for all automobile services 
• rose 12.1 percent^nnOally ^rom 197Zto 1974, par- 
tially reflecting rising prices for services. In 1974, 
receipts totaled $15.1 billion, more than double the 
level of receipts in 1967. 

In 1974, there were 116 million vehicles on the 
Nation's highways compared with only 79 million 
10 years previoi^ly. As a result, demand rose rapidly 
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for automobile repair and such emergent specialized 
services as parking and auto and truck rental/ 
leasing. In 1974^ only auto realing/ leasing failed 
to register a substantial gain but this service is ex- 
pcL-ted to' resume its growth witl^^ the anticipated 
business 'upturn in 1976. | 

F:stablishinciils seryiog the aiuoiuotive . public 
employ more thanM(){),()()() workers ^nationwide in 
such areas as auto repair, auto rental a^d leasing, 
and parking. Of the tJO.OOO auto service establish- 
.ments in 1^^^. only 54 percent were large enough 
to employ, paid 'workers, Countilig' proprietorships 
and typically small partnerships, the tqtal number 
of individuals , earning a* livelihood from servicing 
autonu>bilcs probably exceeds 50p,(>0i), Except for* 
parking cstablkhments which rely increasingly on 
•customer sclPparking, significant employment' gains 
have accompanied .receipt mcrcas^^s in all auto serv- 
ices sectors. Auto services cnipioymcnt rose 3.8 
percent ann^uaUy from 196Xlo 1972. 

Auto Repair Demaind Keeps Surging 

Despite a sharp decline, in licw car salt5< and 
reduced auto jisagc during 19/4, demand ftjir auto 
r,epair scryices continues its long established growth 
tremi. A-uto repair demand spillover resulting from 
numerous new car dealerships closings'and an esti- 
mated I ().()()() service station failures in 1974 prob- 
ably will further increase business activity of the 
nearly i 30, OOO independent auto repair cst;iblish- 
nic)nts in operation today. Also, auto repair shops 
cclntributc significantly to iniproVed auto mainte- 
nance needed to combat pollution^ caused by pxces- 

. sive auto emissions. It is increasingly recognized that 
periodic tuncups keep exhaust emissions low and 
improve gasoline mileage. 

The greatest challenge facing the auto repair in- 
dustry has been its ability to maintain an atlcquatc 
pool of competent mechanics. Future prospects of 
training an additional 2{){),{H)() mechanics needed by 
1980 to nicct - anticipated repair workload require- 
ments is^ less than optimistic. Nearly half of these 
auto mechanics will be required by independent auto 
repair shops which generally perform about half 'of 

, air auto repair work, 7 he remainder would be cm- 
ployed in car dealerships and gasoline stations.. 'In- 
creasing sophistication of automobiles equipped with 
coinplicatcd cinission control and pollution equip- 

. merU and the proliferation of state and local inspec- 
tion requirements will contribute toward increasing 
demand for mechanics. 

Major reasons cited for the past shortage of 
qualified mechanics include relatively low wage levels 



despite high skill requirements, inadequate tests of 
competency standards, ancf a limited number of 
.effective mechanic trailning programs, Rep9rts of 
widespread mechanic incompetency* has led to in- 
creasing consumer complaints on yie quality of iiuto 
repair work. ' 

Efforts to upgrade the profession through im- 
proved training programs, mechanic testing and cer- 
tification, and licensing, have yielded mixed results, 
and some controvQrsy on the subject of licensing. 
Until such efforts improve the .tttracti^ness of {he 
auto mechanic prqfe^sion, the shortage of qualified 
mechanics will continue to'bot the industry's greatest 
' problem. ' \ - * 

' Auto^Rental^easing Popular . 

Although ;hc auto rental and leasing service sector 
djd riot post a significant gain in 1974 largely be- 
cause of reduced g.asoIine consumption and general 
sluggish business activity, substantial growth has 
occurred since the early 1^60's as business and con- 
sumer markets for auto rcntjils expanded sharply. 
Since 1963, establishments iFnj^ged in washing, rent- 
ing, and leasing cars and trucks more than doubled, 
from 22^500 to 46»80b. Passenger car rental, espe- 
cially daily rcrit-a-car agencies, and truck leasihg 
comprise the largest subsector, accounting for, ov^r 
half of all establt^^^ments engaged in renting and/or 
leasing. 

Increasingly, businesses and individuals are turn- 
ing to aulfe lease/rental in lieu of purchasing ve- 
hicles. Advantages of lease/rental versus ownership 
include less capital tieup, a constant stream of new 

' cars, and fewor repxiir problems underj typical main- 
tenance agreements. -For private individuals,; leasing 
autos can be cost effective as well as- less trouble- 
some in tcTnis of maintenance upkeep and shopping 
time inconvenience. Individual leasing probably will 
continue to outpace all other leasing sectors. 

About 12 percent 'of new passenger'car sales are 
fleet sales, 70 percent of which represent purchases 
by lessor companies (those who lease or rentlo com- 
panies and individuals) and daily rental companies. 
Such purchases arc taking an increasingly larger 
share .of new car-output as leasing and rentals gain 
in ji^P^^^^rity. ' 

In recent years, ear washes have emerged as "a 
strong growth industry, although their growth has 
slowed significantly i|i^the Lijst 2 years. Their strength 

• has been built on tcchnqlogical advancement in 
iaunilcring autos quickly and cheaply .along with 
their successful on-premisc tie-in, with service sta-r 
tions. V- 



Parking Lol Industry 

^, Rapidly rising parking industry receipts Jargely * 
roflect higher parking costs^siftcc thcT number of 
parking lots and structures actually decl'iied from 
1 1,300 to 10.500 from 1963 to 1972. Receipts dur- 
ing this period rose from $416 millicln to $725 ^ i 
million, an average annwal increase of 6.4 ^er^ent. 
The trend toward fewer parkirtg establishments^has 
not actua.fly resulted in a reduction in parkirigtSpaces ^ 
since many new estabhshments are multistory struc-- 
tures.^ Ab6ur« 2,0 percent of all parking establish- 
ments are strjictures; a percentage likely to rnc reuse • - 

Nin^the next decade as real estate values continue to 
so^jr and pld lots are replaced by spaciou^ultistory . 

^structures. * ' 

Like most auto service ^sectors, the parking indus- ■ 
try is dannnated by small establishments. Nearly *80 
percent of the Nation's 10.000 parking es^iblish- 



ments have a work force of under 20 workers, ^Aiost 
of whom are unskilled workers. The parking indus- 
try as a whc^ <4mploys the fewest number of people 
— just over 37,000 paid employees — of all major 
^uto servic^e sjictors. J 

Future Directions 

Auto service receipts are eX|pected to continue ^ 
rising for the next several years despite modet^ting 
new car sales and increasingly cost-conscious con- 
^sun\ers. Actually, such faqtors may help to sustain 
the high growth jate of auto services. With con- 
sumers expected- to keep ^h(^ir cars longer, , demand , 
for automobile service and repair will continue tb| 
rise as consumers strive to keep tl}eir existing ve- 
hicles in good working order in lieu of purchasing a 
new car. Further increasing demand for auto services 
will be the jfrend toward increased mandatory state 



Selected Automobile Services 

.(in millions of dollars except as noted) 



. A ut( 1 re]7a i'fji.sh ops 

Niimb%-^-pf estn.blishment's 

(OOof 114:5 

Receipfs \. 3,588.1 

Niin\ber of icsUiblishn\ents ' 

with payroll (OOO) 58.3 

Receipts , , 3.049.3 

Payroll /year 778.3 

Paid employment (000) .... 184.4 
Automobile parking 

Number of establishments 

(000) : 11. 3 

Receipts .• 415.6 

Number of establishments 

with payroll (OOO) 9.6 

: " K'eceipts ■ 404.1 

■ Payrolfyyear 1 14.3 

Paid emploVment - (000) .... 34.9 

Car. truck rental and leasing « 
\ and other services 
Number of establishments 

(000) ■.' 13.9 

Recefpts 1.440.2- 

- Number of eslablishments 

.with payroll (000) , ^-^^ 

Receipts 1,394.8 

Payroll year 242.5 

- Paid employment - 0)00) 68.7* 
Total automobile service 

.. receipts 5.444.0 

Paid- employment ' (OOO) .... 296.8 ^ 

' Ksumaicd by BDC. * 
' As of Ntacch. ^ 

■ .*;;^* Conip(uind annual r.Ttc of Kr(n»th. 

* S«»urcc: Bureau of Census and BDC. * . 
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, auto inspection, enforcement tigKjening of safety 
and emission control standards, and more tpchoolog- ' 
ical efficiency in repair service \lelivery. Recent re- 
ductions in the number of gas stations and new car 
dcalershi^ps also will increase the repair load on auto 
repair sei;vice facilities. ' ' f 

However, the auto service field still Avill-^be 
plagued by the ccfiitinuing shortage of jJcilTed me- 
chanics. Lessehed emphasis on mechanic training bj' 

• the major auto makers who are "becoming more cost 
conscious may further compound this problem. Re- 
cent efforts, 6oth voluntary and mandatory, in up- 
grading mechanic skills' via certification and/or 
licensing may help to expand the pool of quality ^ 
mechanics in cDniing years. A number of states have 
Initiated niandatoryamechanic and* repair shop licens-- 
ing'and/or certification designed to reduce \automo- 

''bilc service cpfnplaints and Upgrade mechanical 
quality, ^ditional pressure for ^tatc licensing and 
certific^on\is expected to continue. ' 
* StroRg growth prospects, also are in store for the 
fiarkingVanc rcrital/leasing service/sectors as these 

""indu^strieV continue to provide essential -services to 
the patron's automobile drivers. In the future the 
tr^itiSnal parking lot will slowly be replaced by 
multistory structures as land ^values increase and the 
availability of city space' diminishes. While fringe 
and suburban parking areas are stHi lot-oriented, 
multistory parking structures are gaining popularity 
in these ifrcas. 
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BANKING AND OTHER FINANCIAL 
^ SERVICES 

Marketing and long-range planning; full service 
banks." bnnk holding companies, the age of consum- 
erism, and electronic funds transfer systems ^ere 
some of the principal trends characterizing the bank- 
ing system dunttg the past J 5 years. They can all' be 
summarized infO/one word— expansion. 

Expansion was translated in more time deposits— 
\S184 billion in 1 967^ compared with $432 billion in 
1974; more demand deposits — -$21 1 billion in 1967 
compared with .$3-16 in 1974; mote assets — $451 
billion compared ."with. $91 9 billion; and incr^c^sed 
employment — 870', 000 compared with 1^34,000. 

Banking institutions have had remarkable success 
in adapting to the innumerable changes in ,the U.S. 
economy that influence the financial community. As 
a result, the financial community haS anticipated 
•problems- in the structure and operations of com- 
mercial banks. As long-range planning and market- 
ing techniques have "become more integrated, into 



the bank management process, the banking industry 
is able to'antjcipate problem areas before they reach 
crisis proportions. For instance, with the *'age of 
'consumferi'sm" during the i960's, banks expanded 
consumer(ioan operations, home mortgage Joan ac- 
tivity, and credit services, emphasized retail bank- . 
ing, and expressed willingness to revise any practices 
that, might be considered questionable or unfair ^tb , 
consumers. , - ' * 

Th€ Bank Credit , Card ^ : 

One of the fastest ;^rowing phenomena in C9n- 
sumer-oriented. banking has been the credit ca^d, 
which was developed in response to the consumer's 
need for expanded credit use and fpr^safe and fast 
funds transfer. 

An estimated 60 million Americans held bank 
cards in>1974 and used them to obtain $13.8 billion, 
in goods, services, and cash advances. Nearlj^.l 1,400 
of, the Nation's 14,000 banks are involved in some 
aspect of the bank card business, but only about 
1,500 actually issue cards and operate their own 
plans. The rest serve ns agents of larger banks. 
Virtually all are affiliated with Master Charge or 
BankAniericar^i, thd two nationwide corporations y 
that administer the system for their member banks. 

Bank cards are accepted at more than two millioiv 
retail businesses. The average card purchase is about 
$20, and the average outstanding balance is $280. 
Bank cards also are usod for a cash advance at / 
a bank withih' a prearranged credit -limit, usuallj? 
$400 to $600,.., ./ ' • ' 

Another form of ' bank card is the debi; card 
issued to ciistomers so they may have^ access tv their 
bank accounts 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. Thes^ 
cards are designed to activejte cash dispensers and 
automated tellers that are usually installed through 
' the walls, .of bank buildings. Customers can depqsit 
or withdraw' funds from theip checking -or savings 
accounts, or transfer funds from one account to the 
other.. 

Bank Holding Companies 

Another form of bank expansion relates to the 
bank holding company movement. While the num- 
ber of banks has* remained fairly constant since - 
World War II, the number of branches and facili- 
ties has grown considerably. In 1946 there we're 
roughly 14,000 banks and 4,000 branches; by 1960 
the number of banks and branches were almost- 
even; today, branches oljtnumber main offices by two 
to one. This area-wide expansion was partly/ due to 
liberalized ..branching laws. In addition, the banks 
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wanted to provide customei^ with new services not 
. (necessarily oriented to« traditional banking activities 
und to expand services outsidp^e restrictive banking*^ 
laws arul 'regulations. The answer was the bank 
■ holding company w.hich, while not a new phenorfic- ' 
.non, made such tremendous strides during the 1960V 
that fundamental changes resiilted in the traditiomil 
structure of tanking. - ^ ^ 

Some oLthe advantages inherent "in holding .com- 
panies werG opportunities' to tap major money and 
capital 'markets, economies of scale, recruitment of 
■/better talent, the ^ibility to plan on a longer range 
basis> and to market services more effectively. Non- 
bank activities l^ave ranged from mortgage, financjc, 
credit card, factoring, or leasing companiesT^toVro- . 
...vidi'ng bbokkeepitig, data processing, and investment 
. services. Some areas being considered by the Ped- 
eral Reserve Board as permissible activities fir bank 
. holding companies include leasing real property, 
under\Vriting mortgage ^uajantee insurance, operat- 
ing savings and loan associations and armored car 
services, and providing management consulting serv- 
ices to non-affiliated banks. - 
Holding company operations are expected to grow 
vigorously over the next few years, particularly in 
States which restrict or prohibit branching. However, 
with the recent trend towards the liberalization of 
branching laws; the real potential for growth prob- 
ably lie.s in the area of additional nOnbank activities 
that may be .perqiitted by )he Fed rather than, in 
the number of bank holding companies. . ^ 

•Electronic Funds Transfer System 

The growing volume of checks has long been thq 
subject of discussion and apprehension on- the parY 

[;of regulatory authorities andMhe banking industry. 
To ayoifJ a total collapse of the system under an* 
avalanche of an estimated 45 billion qhecks by 1980 
and a 7 percent annuaf growth in cfieckwriting, 
banks extendpd their automation capabilities consid- 
erably in the 1960's and are lopkirig forward to the 
development of paperless entries that mXjst inevitably 
culminate in a cashless and checkless' monetary 
system. ' • ^ ^ 

■According to results of a 1972 survey conducted 
jointly by the American Bankers Association and 

Uhe Bank Administration .Institute,. 56^ percent of ail 
banks wtfre using computer facilities that y^ar com- 
pared to a mere 7 percent in 1963. In addition, 
banks have started using automatic tellers arid cash 

•dispensing machines, a form of expansion that car- 
ries enbrmous possibilities depending on future im- 
provements in methods and equipment. 



An elo.ctrc?hrc' funds transfer sy^teni; however, irt- 
voives .niore than the use of computers. It basically 
means the debiting . and crediting of funds by elec- 
tronic methods r^th<?r th^n by the use of checks. 
The first banker group to develop a noncheck pay- 
ments^ system was fhe California Special Committee, 
on Paperless Entries (SCOPE) fojmed by the Los" 
Angeles and San Francisco Cleaiyrig House Associa- 
tions In 1968. Located in the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco Federal Reserve offices, SCOPE beg^a^n to 
handle funds transfers in 1972. 'A siniilar|p'ayments 
system began operating in 1-973 afthe Atlanta Fed- 
eral Reserve^^nk/^and two n^re groups i/i isjew 
England and 1ft the Minneapolis-Saint PaUl "area 
joined the system in 1974. Many more areas are 
considering, implementing SCOPE systems. 

Another form of computerized payments system' 
is the point-of-sale (POS) mechanism located in re-' 
tail establishments and connected to the computers ' 
of a bank or Credit card organization. When a sale 
takes place, the computer debits the customer's 
account and credits the merchant's account for the 
amount of the transaction. The POS potential for 
eventually. replacing checks obviously is considerable. 

The Future ^ » ' ' y 

^ During the next few years the magic word in the 
field of banking rwill be competition. As thrift insti- 
tutions enter new fields of endeavor unrelated to 
housing finjmce, as industrial and retailing corpora- 
tions venture in fields such as insurance, consumer 
afid business financing, mortgage 'banking, and other 
financial services, and as consumers become increas- 
ingly more demanding, competition.for banking cus- 
tomers- wilj tend to intensify. , . ' 

The "Financial Institutions Act" under considera- 
tion in the Congress would develop mutual savings 
banks and savings and loan associations into "full 
service" institutions, offering customers the same 
services^*that'"full service" ^commercial banks now* 
offer. Basied.upon the recommendations of a special 
Presidential commission on financial structure and 
regulation, the Act would provide, checking account 
and credit card authority foi'v mutual savings banks 
and savings and loan associations, check clearing 
authority -similar to that of the Federal Reserve 
System for the Federal Home Loan Bank Board and 
its members, broader powers for mutual savings 
banks and savjfigs and loan associations in the area 
of consumer loans, federal chartering for mutual 
savings banks, and liberalization of credit union 
powers. 



\ ^ GpmmeMal Banking, 1967-1974 (selected years) 

M N ' (in b^Ilj^ns^of dollars except othefwisc noted) ^ , # iip^ 

- / - . ' Percent increase* percent increase Percent incrfa!ie 

"1967 ...1 972 1967-72 :*1973' - 1972-73 1974 . 1^73-74 

Assets 45J - 739 ' ,10.4 '* 835 13.0 . 9i9 ' 10.1. 

U>pns 23-6V : 41.5 * 12,0 ' . " 495 19.3 - 5'^9 10.9 

Investments- ! .124 184 8.2 ^ 2,7. ; 195 ; 3.2 

'Demand tiehosits , 21 1 - 297 . ^ 7.1. " , 3lO '4.4 , 316 1.9 

. Time, deposits L„: 184 319 * 1 1.7 372 16.6 432 16.1 ^ 

'Employment (OOO's) „.,,.\ 87tf^ 1.105 4.9 1.162 5.2 1.234 6',2 

AVomen ^percent) *,.L 6^ 64 - ^ 65 — . 66 , — 1 
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■ ■ — -^-i . • : V' ^ ' • .■ ■ ■ ^ - { ' 
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> Subjects relating to commerGial' 'bank?^ill also/' . pcocedures and of guardin'g consumers against , un- 

probably be included in b^nk legislative proposals '|n; fdlvq^We practices. \ - 
the near future. Exampl(^ include the removal of At ^tTie State level, several legislatures have passed 

interest rate ceilings froiru time ^nd- savings deposits, consumer protection laws, . ranging from sweeping 
the granting of interest tO demand deposits, the v. new , cbnsujjier credit acts to more narrow enact- 

expa'nsion of lending and irt^vestme^t powers in the ments such a;s a "cooling off" period within which 

rearcstate^ahd community welfare and development a consumer -may' cancel i\a' h6me solicitiation s^le. 
areas, the introduction bf corporate savings acc^junts, • Some States haVe l^gislated in the area of credit 
ancj certain reorganization^! Iispects ofjhe Federal^ activity, ' have mo^iflfed the "holder in due course"^ 

Reserve System, the Federal d;eposit Insurance Cor; doctrine, or have exiaeted consumer-orientedx mort- 

poration, and the Administrator o§ National Qanks. gage laws covering s&h areas as closing costs, un- 

Tn the years ahead, some lar^e, nationwide, multi- fair escrow practices;^nd services provided by title 

unit! department stores . that h^ve become servfice insurance companies. , *^ 

con^Wratesm^y establish^^ * EDUCATIONAL SER\)IGES », 

competitors of commercial banks, in the field of con- ^ * \ > 

sumer finance. These retail companies have demon- : , ^ignifieant gains achieved in education since the ^ 

strated theTV stability and 'earniifgs capacity to the early 1960's include a recgrd n'umber ol high school \ 

financial community, and have a^ess to large sums . and college graduates, improved school coiistruction 
for financial needs. Jn/additiqii, their reputation ^ is \ and educational equipment, increased efforts to adapt 

well cstablished/the/ are .able to i^GTuit outstanding^ curr\^ to student needs, and improved teacher 

financial staff, and are far less regulated than de- education. , 

positpry instillations. . '1 During this period, the business community has^ 

The heightening of competitive ia<dtivity will in- become increasingly involved with the ^educational 

teiisify even mpre in the years ahfead as potential enterprise both as suppliers to school markets and 

consumerism problems catch up ^^?^th the banking as employers of school graduates' Traditional teach- 

industry and as banks become. incre]asingly orierited ing has been supplemented by such devices as com- 

towards societal rather than strictly business related • .puter instructional systems, closed circuit television, 

activities. i and film strip projections. Prefabricated /'packaged 

Some indication of the legislative concern for pro- classrooms" supplement customary school structures 

tecting consumers' rights, can be^ clefirly perceived in some school districts. . . • 

from fecent trends in both ^Federal arid State bank- With the Increasing number of working mothers, 

ing legislation. The passage of the TriJjth in Lending business firms have entered the growing^eld of 

Act, the Fair Credit Billing Act, and the Fair Credit early childhood education through the estaibnshment 

Reporting .Act, the establishment of i the National of daiy caVe, centers with modern learufng and play 

Business Council for Consumer Aff^.irs .and the^ equipment. . Despite . a declining birth nfte, enroll- 

National Commission on Consumer jl'.inance, plus .ments in nursery schools tripled from 1964 to 1974, 

a. number of pending bills before Congress, are all — from 470,000 to 1.6 million — and private, nurs- 

indicatioris of the fundamental changes that are tv^ school's account for aboiit three-fotirth$ of all 

taking place for the pui^ose of sjmplifjiing- financial preschool enrollments. . 



spending on educational services more than 
tripled during the past 10 years. Despite declining 
elementary school^^enrollments since 1970, educa- 

. tional expenditures have -continued to rise because of 
increased enrollments at the more e:fcpensive-per- 
pupil high school and college levels and higher costs 
fpr salarics,v teaching materials, maintenance .serv- 

^ ices;, and utilities. In the 1974-75 school year, ex- 
penditures for public and private schools, including 
colleges, were .^timated at $110 billion, reflecting 
a 9.6 percent annual increase over 1970-71 levels. 

New Technology Benefits Schoolsv 

iifncrcasingly. modern technology is being adapted 
to school needs. The use of computer techniques to 
store student academic and health records is grow- 
Jng each year, eliminating needless retesting and re- 
immunization of students. j.Mobile vans equipped 
with technical teaching aids move among county 
schools .in many, rural areas. 

Experimental efforts are underway to determine 
whether a satellite can provide a practical means of 
delivering education to, students in isolated regions. 
" In the Rocky Mountain States, for example, 4,900 
junior high school children \ire watching satellite- 
beamed career education programs each weekday 
morning. 

Teachers in eight Rocky Mountain States — Ari- 
zona; Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico. Utah, and Wyoming — can now order and 
receive any of 460 videotaped programsilisted in a 
catalog for use in classrooms. In about half of the- 
56 participating- schools in this experimental pro- 
gram, special equipment provides, a' 2-way audio 
capacity by which teachers and students can talk 
directly, via satellite, to the program originators in 
Denver, Colorado. , ^ 

Changing Enrollment Patterns ^ ^ 

because of the high birth rate^pf the 1950's and 
early 1960'!5. enrollments in regular public and pri- 
vate schools at all grade levels, including college, 
rose from almost 51 million in 1963 to^59.2 million 
in 1970. Between 1970 and 1974^ enrollments 
dropped ,to 58.2 million, reflecting a 2 percent de- 
cline in elementary school enrollments due to lower 
birth rates in recent years. High school and college 
enrollments continued to ris<y steadily during these 4 
years,- however, as yesteryear's fast growing school 
population continued their studies. About 3.1 mil- 
lion persons graduated from high school in 1974; 
the class'of 1975 is expected to exceed 3.1 million.^ 
Today, about three fourths of the Nation's young 



people. finish- high school and more than half of all 
high school graduates enter a degree-creclit program 
in a college or university. In the early 1960's, only 
about two-thirds of American youngsters graduated 
from high school. ' 

Employmeiit ^ 

Employment in educational services is estimated 
at about 6 million. Regular elementary and second- 
ary schools " employ nearly 2.4 million classroom 
teachers and -more than 300,000. principals,. super- 
visors, and other professional staff members.' The 
number of professional staff members jn colleges 
and universities totals about 900,000, of whom 
620,000 are instructional staff. The remainder are 
nonprofessional workers employed in school sup- 
portive" occupations. . 

Teaching staffs of schools and colleges expanded 
at a rapid rate during the mid- and late 19ot)'s in 
order to keep pace with burgeoning enrollrrients. 
With the decline in total . enrollments since 1970, 
there has been a continuing improvement in the 
pupil-teachef. ratio in public schools. In the fall 'of 
1974, there were about 21.1 pupils per teacher com- 
pared with 25.1 pupils per^t^eacher 10 years, earlier. 

The largest item in scfJ^ol budgets is teacher 
salaries. Salary increases in recent years reflect" ef- 
forts of school systems to keep salaries in pace with 
the rising cost of 'living. Average annual salary of 
classroon|teach'ers in. public elementary and second- 
ary schools was estimated at $1 1,300 in the 1974-75 
school year compared with $6,195 in 1964-65. The 
average salary of full-time faculty members in 4- 
year colleges and universities has been rising about 
5V2 percent annually in recent years and was esti- 
mated at about $15,200 in 1974-75. 

Since 1970, the supply of trained teachers seek- 
ing employment has exceeded the number of posi- 
tions available. Coupled'with the diminished demand 
for teachers has been the graduation o^ record num- 
bers of qualjiied teachers. Also, because of fewer 
job opportunities in the past few years, the rate of 
w. teachef loss through turnover has declined too. At ' 
the start of the 1974 school year, it was estimated 
that many prospective beginning teachers at the 
elementary and secondary levels were unlikely to 
locate teaching positions. 

Pubh'c Schools Have Money Worries 

Although education has consistently been the 
largest item' in: State and local budgets during the 
past decade and^now accounts for 39 cents of every 
budget dollar expended, the main crisis confronting 
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public education today is financial. Expenditure per 
pupil in average daily attendance in the Nation's 
91,000 public elementary and secondary schools 
more than doubled during the past decade, rising 
from about $485 in 1964-65 to more than $1,200 
in 1974-75. 

Financing problems are especially acute in the 
big cities. Because of the movement of the affluent 
to suburbia in recent years and the increasing con- 
centration of low-income families in urban areas. 
State legislative efforts continue to find ways to 
channel more resources to inner city schools where 
needs are high in relation to the tax base. In April 
1975, the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare proposed regulations for Congressional re- 
view that would reimburse States for *tfie cost of 
developing and implementing plans for equalizing 
school finances — transferring money from wealthy 
school districts to poor districts. 

Rising costs in ptKer communities have resulted 
in austerity programs — cafeteria closings, curtail-- 
ment of music and art programs in elementary 
schools, elimination oi sun^mer school enrichment, 
programs, and cutbaclcs in maintenance services. 
sThe 1973/7.4 energy crisis and subsequent higher 
prices for heating fuel and electricity brought fur- 
ther money problems to school administrators. A 
variety of approaches have been used in the Na- 
tion's schools to conserve energy,- including longer 
winter vacations in schools locSted in cold climates, 
reduction in, the required number of school dms per 
school year in some States, a 4-day school well, and 
less frequent field trips. 

Also plagued by risin&^osts and resultant financial 
problems, many private elementary and secondary 
schools have closed in recent years. From^l964 to 
1974, private school enrollments declined from 15 
to 10 percent of, all elementary school enrollments. 

Changing Role of Colleges 

During the jJast 10 years, the Nation's colleges 
have changed from being exclusive institutions to 
servicing a large portion of the population. With the 
rapid growth of 2-year colleges, work/study college 
programs, and off-campus course offerings in urban 
areas, there has been a major trend toward decen- 
tralization of higher education. Increasingly, adjunct 
professors from the professional community offer 
post-secondary or college level courses in such sub- 
jects as banking, computer programming, and film 
%>^kif1ig.'-5With part-time students out-nlimbering full- 
time students this past year, college learning oppor- 
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tunities have been extended to increasing numbers 
of Americans. 

The proportion of women arfd older persons in the 
college population has been increasing significantly 
in the past few years. Continuing a long-term trend, 
women accounted for 44 percent of 1974 college 
enrollments. Since 1970, the number of 18 to 24 
year old college students increased 9 percent while 
enrollments of persons 25 to 34 years of age in- 
creased 63 percent. Furthermore, enrollments of 
persons 35 years and older — mostly part-time 
students — rose 30 percent to one million from 
1972 to 1974. 

Rapid Growth of 2-Year Colleges 

At the start of the 1974-75 school year, degree- 
credit college enrollments totaled 8.5 million, almost 
double the number of such enrollments in 1963. 
Higher education expenditures were estimated at 
$39.5 billion for the year, twice the level of spend- 
ing than 7 years, earlier. 

Two-year colleges accounted for nearly three- 
fifths of the 500 new colleges established during the ^ 
1960's and enrollments in these colleges more than 
tripled during the decade. While the overall growth 
of degree-credit college enrollments has slowed 
since 1970, enrollments in community and junior 
colleges — mostly conlmuter colleges with low tui- 
tion fees — continued to rise rapidly. ' 
^ Two-year colleges generally offer both academic 
transfer programs and associate degree programs in 
a variety of technical and semi-prOfessional fields 
sucFi as law enforcement, fire science, food service 
management, data processing, and practical nursing. 

Empty Spaces in 4-Year Colleges 

Empty student spaces in 4-year colleges are in-? 
creasing, mostly in high-tuition private colleges but 
also in State-supported schools. Applications for , 
freshman places in baccalaureate programs in col- 
leges and universities across' the country have been 
declining since 1970, intensifying financial prob- 
lems for colleges. With faculty positions already filled 
and the need to maintain facilities, student vacancies 
have resulted in higher costs per pupil. Contribut- 
ing to declining applications in the past few years 
were changes in the draft law that exempted college 
students, the high cost of a traditional 4-year college 
education, and the weak job market for recent 
college graduates. 

Future Directions 

Today's seventh graders will be among those en- 
tering the teaching profession in the mid-1 980's, 
knowledgeable ' about environmental problems. 
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schooled from textbooks yet to be written, and well; 
trained in the use of audio-visual materials. School 
finance reform will be needed in the years ahead 
to keep pace with rising costs of school services 
and high budget school projects necessary to imple- 
ment successful, innovative tectching programs. 

By the end of this decade, school children prob- 
ably will be learning metrics in arithmetic lessons. 
A recent Department of Commei^ce survey of State, 



education de;partments indicated that efforts already 
are underway in most JStates to prepare for teach- 
ing metriqs in the Nation's public schools. In Dela- 
ware and California, the State Boards of Educajtion 
plan to introduce the metric system in the public 
schools by the 1976-77 school year. 

Because of limited employ n^pnt opportunities for 
liberal arts college graduates in today's technolog- 
ically oriented society, it is likely that enrollments in 
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career-oriented courses in both 2-year and 4-year'^ 
colleges will continue to rise in the next several 
years. In . addition, many of the Nation's colleges 

^have introduced 3-yQar bachelor's programs which 
help to reduce the cost of education for students 
and cgllegfes. With many of, today's college-bound 

■ students having studied college level material in high 
school, the 3-year curriculum can shorten the school- 
ing period for those planning graduate studies and, 
at the same tjme, ease the collegesVfinancial burden 
of providing additional facilities to accommodate 
steadily rising enrollments. . ^ ' 

HEALTH AND MEDICAL SERVICES 

The dramatic- growth of the health services indus- 
try since the mid-1 960's reflects the Nation's popu- 
lation growth, increased longevity, rising prices per 
unit of service, and rapid advances in medical 
knowledge and capabilities. In addition, rising levels 
of income and education have contributed ' to in- 
creased consumer demand for more and. improved 
medical care which is largely financed thfough pri- 
virte and government health insurance plans. 

Estimated health and medical service spending in 
1974 topped $110 billion, 11 percent above 1973 
levels and. almost three times the level of spending 
in^ 1^65, the year before the Medicare/Medicaid 
programs were implemented. In terms of gross na- 
tional product, health expenditures increased from 
5.9 percent in 1965 to 7.7 percent since J 972. 

The Nation's expanding health care industry has 
provided a growing market for manufacturers of 
health related products and suppliers of health re- 
lated services. A large share 'of the medical dollar 
is spent on such manufactured goods as furniture 
-and linens for hospitals and nursing homes, closed 
circuit television for training health workers, com- 
puters vvhieh speed hospital recordkeeping and such 
biomedical equipment as kidney dialysis units, radio- 
graphs, and automated analyzers for blood tests. 
Caterers pVovide-food service to many hospitals and 
"mcals-on-wheels"' to the elderly in some communi- 
ties. Cleaning and maintenance companies contract 
their services to hospitals and nursing homes. In- 
creasingly, business firms are providing capital and 
management expertise through acquisition and op- 
eration of nursing homes and other health facilities. 

A Unique Industry' 

Unlike other sprviee industries, decisions to pur- 
chase various types of medical services generally are 
not made by the consumer but are determined by 



physicians who ""prescribe medicine, prd^ clinicail 
laboratory tests and X-rays, instruct^ patients on fur- 
ther office visits, and may suggest hospitalization. 
Thus, the. physician is both a provider of medical 
'care and an advisor on how much medical c^re' 
should be purchased. Furthermore, medical services 
are distributed on the basis,-of need rather than tHe 
ability to pay and a large portion of payments arp 
made by third parties. Thus, hospital care, the most 
.costly sector of the health services industry, is^ pro- 
vided by one set of' institutions while payment for 
these services is made through another set of in- 
stitutions.' f 

Following the enactment of Medicare/Medicaid 
.legislation in 1965, the sudden addition of billions 
of dollars worth of purchasing power to the limited 
resources of the health services industry pushed 
prices yp and, at the same time, provided funds for 
techi^logical advances in medical care, By fiscal, 
1974, Medicare/^Medicaid outlays reached $22.5 
billion, more than 20 percent over a year earlier and 
almost twice the level of p^ublic sector sperjding for 
health care in 1967. 

The introduction of new and expensive treatment 
procedures, to improve health, care services has 
tended to increase rather than reduce staff require- 
ments^in hospitals. Technical staff and additional 
nurse^^re essential to help operate^ such complex 
.electronic devices as physiological monitoring equip- 
ment and electronic flowmeters that regulate the 
flow of blood diiring heart-lung operations. In con- 
trast, technological advances which increase output 
of manufacturing industries usually result in reduced 
manpower needs. - ^ 

Impact of Third-Party Payments 

Third-party payments now account for the bulk 
of [nedical care outlays since third parties together 
— government, private health insurance companies, 
philanthropy, and ^industry - — finance almost two- 
thirds of the Nation's personal health bill. More than 
90 percent of hospital bills and about 60 percent of 
physician fees are now paid by private health in- 
surers or from public funds. 

Nearly all of the public financing of medical 
spending since 1967 — the first full year of Medi- 
care and Medicaid programs — has been to pay 
hospital, physician, and nursing home bills for the 
elderly. During these years, private health insurance 
coverage also increased rapidly. Last year, some 
four-fifths of the population under 65 years of age 
were enrolled in varying private insurance plans 
covering hospital care and almost three-fmirths were 
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enrolled in insurance programs which met some of 
the co^ts of surgical services. By 1974, third parties 
were paying an estimated 65 'percent of the total 
health bill, with the government share at 38 percent 
and private health insurance, 26 percent. In 1960, 
third-party payments accounted for about 45 percent 
of personal health care spending. 

Cutting Meiiicare/ Medicaid Costs 

In recent years, there has bee|[ a mark/ed. trend 
toward tighter government regulation of publicly 
financed medicql programs. Implementing the 1972 
amendments to the Social Security Act, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) is 
developing a network of physician-dominated pro- 
fessional 'standards review organizations (PSRO's) - 
to monitor the cost^nd qualify of medical care 
under Federally financed progVams. Stringent audit- 
ing by medical review professionals is expected to 
eliminate' unnecessarily lengthy hospital stays, need- 
less injections, and other uneconomical procedures, 
and result in significant dollar isavings in Meicjicare/ 
Medicaid Expenditures. 

In addition, HEW is now implementing the health 
planning regulation legislation (S. 2994) enacted in 
, early 1975 which provides for establishment of a 
national network of health planning agencies respon- 
sible for developing short- and long-term health 
plans tailored to the health needs of particular areas. 
The agencies will make recommendations on con- 
struction of new health facilities and determine how 
Federal resources authorized under the Public Health 
Service Act are used in their jurisdiction. 

Other efforts to cut costs and increase efficiency 
in health services delivery include the availability 
of Federal funds to support establishment of health 
maintenance organizations (HMO's) which provide 
enrollees, including some Medicare/Medicaid recip- 
ientsi with comprehensive medical services for a 
fixed fee and reimbursement limits for prescription 
drugs for Medicare and Medicaid patients to the 
**lowest cost at which o, drug is generally available." 

Hospital Costs Continue Up 

Public concern about rising health care costs has 
focused on hospitals — ^ the largest single medical 
services expenditure segment. From 1965 to 1974, 
spending on hospital care increased at an annual, 
rate- of 13.8 percent, reaching an estimated $43.5 
billion last year. While hospital admissions have been 
rising steadily since 1966, the average length of a 
hospital stay declined from a high of 8.1 days in 
1968 and 1969 to 7.4 days in 1974. 



Despite shorter hospital stays, hospital expenses 
per patient day continue to, rise rapidly, reflecting 
expensive diagnostic tests generally administered in 
the first 2 days of a hospital stay/ as well as a'^ sharp 
increase in such nonpayroll expenses as rent. Inter- 
est, equipment, and utilities. Also, because of a 
shortage of family phy|fcians in many areas, hospital 
emergency rooms increasingly are serving as general 
health facilities. Between June 1970 and June 1974, 
there was a 35 percent increase in patitnt visits to 
emergency rooms nationwide compared with only 
an 1 1 percent increase in hospital admissions. As 
emergency rftom activity has increased, community 
hospitals have begun staffing emergency departments 
with full time', salaried physicians. Nationally, total 
expense per adjusted patient day in cofnmunity hos- 
pitals was $118 in 1974, up from $105 in 1973 and 
$78 ia 1970. 

In early 1975, decreasing hospital occupancy rates 
further boosted hospital expenses. Routine costs do 
not decline appreciably because an unoccupied bed 
costs two-thirds as much to maintain as an occu- 
pied one. Among the factors accounting for empty 
hospital beds are lower Utilization rates in maternity 
departments because of declining birth rates and 
postponed elective surgery because of lapsed health 
insurance policies of laid-off workers. Furthermi)re, 
in'^so^e cities, hospitals and welfare authorities are 
coping with unexpected costs of the sick but /med- 
ically indigent unemployed. / * 

Shared Services Reduce Costs ^ v / 

The hospital industry is making a concerted effort 
to reduce costs through shared services which lower 
capital outlays, eliminate duplicate facilities, ^nd 
better utilize personnel and facilities. According to 
an' American/ Hospital Association survey, about 
two-thirds of the 4,725 responding hospitals re- 
ported instances of services sharing. The five. most 
frequently shared services were blood banks, pur- 
chase of medical/surgical si^pplies, data processing, 
disaster plans, and laboratory professional staff. In 
addition, such administrative services as ambulance, 
food siervice, housekeepings laundry, medical library, 
and motor pools frequently are shared.. 

Medical Prices Rose Sharply in 1974 

From 1965 to 1971, medical care service prices 
increased at an annual rate of 7.3 percent while 
prices for goods and services rose at an annual rate 
of 4.2 percent. A slower 'rise in medical care prices 
from late 1971 to early 1974 because of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization program was followed by steep 



'increases in prices during 19^4 after wage-price 
controls ended. Consumer prices for medical care 
services rose 12.4 percent last year compared with 
5.2 percent a year earlier. Similarly, Ijospital charges 
rose 14.2 percent in 19^4 compared wilii only 4.3 
percent in 1973. 

Nursing Home Care ' 

Increased Ig^ngevity due to advances in medical 
knowledge and changing social and family attitudes, 
together with the availability of Medicaid and.Medi- 
care funds for nursing.home care, have resulted in a 
tremendous 'expansion, of nursing home facilities 
during the past decade. Today, there are about 
23,t)00 nursing ho'mes with about 1.2 million beds. 
Expenditures oh nursing home care totaled an esti- 
mated $8 billion in 1974 compared with'$4. 3 billion 
in 1970 and only $1.3 billion in 1965. Although 
aboi4((|^o-thirds of nursing home revenues come 
from public funds, most nursing homes are privately 
owned franchise or ch^n operations, leasing arrange- 
ments, or independent enterprises. 
' Because nursing homes are required to meet 
varying standards estabfished under Medicare and 
Medicaid programs in order to qualify for reim- 
bursement, facilities may be divided into three cate- 
gories. Medicare-qualified home§ are classified as 
extended-care facilities, (ECF) and provide 24-hour 
nursing services and medical supervision as an ex- 
tension of hospital care. Medicaid:;qualified homes 
include intermediate care facilities for people ^ho 
need some nursing supervision in additioh to per- 
sonal car.e assistance. Skilled nursing homes provide 
round-the-clock nursing services for residents sick 
enough to require them. Nursing homes may be 
certified in one, two, or all three categories^ 

Growing Health Worker Needs 

Growing needs for all types of health service 
workers have accompanied the tremendous expansion 
of the medical services industry during recetit years. 
From 1960 to 1970, health services employment 
rose from-2.8 million to 4.6 million. In 1974, em- 
ployment reached an esfimated-,5.5. rn,illioTi. About 
60 percent of the^ persons employed in ^health, caret 
occupatioj^s work in hospitals. 

Large numbers of trained supportive staff health 
workers have been required to keep pace with 
developments in medical tecfinology and advances 
in patient care. New allied health occupations in- 
clude physician assistants, nurse praictifjoners, intra- 
venous technicians; physician ther&g^assistants, in- 



halation therapy assistants, biomedical technicians, 
and medical transcriptionists. . 

All tyges of nurses — registered nurses, licensed 
practical nurses, and nurse aides — continue in great 
demand in hoq)itals, nursing • ifomes, and health 
maintenance orgailizations as well as in phj^sicians' 
offices. Although the number of physicians in the 
United States continues to increase each year, height- 
ened demand for medical services, coupled with in- 
creasing specialization, has resulted in shortages of 
family physicians, especially in rural areas. Several , 
medical schools have undertaken programs which 
enable persons holding doctoral degrees in the bio* 
logical, physical, or engineering sciences .to become 
M.D.'s or dentists with shorter periods ©f training 
than are normally required. 

• > ■ *■ 

Computer-aided Patient Management 

In the pa^t few years, the use of computers for 
scheduling hospital admissions and recordkeeping 
has become widespread. Increased use of computer 
technology has eliminated many hospital ^clerical 
tasks and is widely used to automate clinical labora- 
tory tests and to assist in diagnosis procedure^ Mul- 
tiphasic screening centers , can process 30,000 pa- 
tients a year on an ^i-hour day and double that num- 
ber on a 16-hour day. Through the screening clinic,^ 
the physician can obtain an important clinical profile 
of a patient. - 

In some areas, computerized systems -have been 
developed to provide a single expert physician with 
patient information necessary to make therapeutic 
decisions at distant locations. F6r example, the Com- 
munity Electrocardiographic Interpretive Service in 
Denver, Colorado, services 20 hospitals in ^ 4-State 
area. The Denver Center tan process an electro- 
cardiogram and transmit its analysis to the attending 
physician or nurse at a remote hospital within 6 
minutes. 

Future Directions 

.The volume of health care spending in the next 
several years will be partly influenced by the growth 
aiid success of health maintenance organizations that 
emphasize preventive medicine practice and tend to 
eliminate costly, fragmented medical services. Also, 
medical .costs may be reduced through increased 
surveillance of publicly financed medical care pro- 
grams; improved health facilities construction plan- 
ning; expansion of multiphasic ^scceening centers; 
the training of 'additional physicians, nurses, .and 



Health and Medical Services Industry 

^ - J . r"y(in billions of dollars except as noted) ; ' 

' ^ ■ ^ ^ Percent - -Ecrcent Percent % Percent 

- j... * increase / increase increase » increase 

. ^ 1960 1965 1960-65* 1970 1965-70* 1973 1970-73* ^1974 » 1973-74 

Total....;. 26,895 40,468 8.5 72,962 1,2.5 99,069 10.7 110,400 11.4 

Health services and supplies 25,185 37,087 8.0 67,748 12.8. 92^27 10.9 103,175 11.7 , 

Hospital care 9,092 13,605 8.2 27,444 15.0 38,270 11.7' '43,465 13.5 

Physicians' services -5,684 ^i,745 8.9 14,306 ^0.4 " 18,200 8.4 ' 19,895 9.3 

Dentists* services 1.977 .2,808- 7.3 4,750 11.1 5,970 7.9 ^^75 8.5 

Other. professional services ,862 1,038 ^3.8 1,462 -7.1 1,900 9.1 2,055 8.2 

Drugs and drug sunddes * 3,657 , 4,850. 5.8 7,409 8.8 9,^^00 7.9 10,140 ^9.0- 

. ^ Eyeghisses and appliances 776 /1,230 9.7 1,787 7.7 2,091 . 5.4 2,770 8.5 

Nursing home care =• :.: 526 'l.328 20.0 4,333 26.0 7,050 17.6 . 8,035. 14.0 

Expenses for prepayment and ' ^ 

administration.... 861 1,293 8.4 2,111, 10.3 3,998 24.0 4,520 13.0 

— Government health activities .. 414 698. li:o lr568 17.5 1,905 .6.7 2,3J85= 25.2 

Other health services 1,336 1,492 2.2 2,578 11.5 3,643 M2.2 3,935 8.0 

Research and medical facilities' V ' 

construction IJIO 3,38>^ 14.5 5,2l4 9.1 6,742 9.0 7,225 7.2 

Research* 662 i,469v^ .J7.3 1,848 '4.7 2,484 7.7 2,735 lO.l 

Construction 1,046 1,912 12.8 3,366 12.0^ 4,258 8.1 4,490 5.4 

Medical care services — Consumer 

price index (1967=100) 74.9 ' 87.3. 154.2 144.3 162.2 

Personal health care • J ^ 

expenditures* 23,680 34,821 * 8.0 ^3,652 12.7 85,894 10.5 — — 

Private direct payments ....12,990,:^ 18.053 6.8 25,137 . 6.8 31,243 7.5 — — 

Private insurance benefits 4,996 8,729' 11.8 ' 15,744 12.5 21,614 11.1 — , . 

Public funds ...^ 5,157 7,342* 7:3 21,840 24.0 31,859' 13.4 — V- 

Compound annual rale of growth. ' . I 

^ Estimated by BDC. * ' 

^ Research expenditures of drug companies included in drugs and drug sundries and excluded from research expenditures. 

'Th^ definition of nursing homccarc has been changed to include all facilities thai provide some level of nursing care. Revisions have been made 
for all years. 

* Includes hospital care, physicians' and dentists' services, drifgs, other professional services, nursing homes, care, eyeglasses, appliances, etc. 
•' Includes OED health activ^^les which have been transferred to the DcF^artmcnt of Health, Education and Welfare. ^ 

Other health personnel; and possible research -break- HOTELS AND MOTELS 

throughs to, treat costly chronic illnesses. Further- The lodgings industry has demonstrated steady 

ihore. homc-dclivcrcd health and medical Services growth over the past decade. Lodging industry re- 
are now being increasingly recognized as an alterna- ceipts and payroll more thgn doubled between 1963 
tive, less expensive way to offer care to the elderly and 1972 and rp^eipts totaled an estimated $10.1 
sick wfio do not- require continuous institutional nurs- billion by 1974v The sharp decline in the number 
ing care. In some areas, community home health of hotels and the -modest increase in the. number 
care programs providing such services as visiting of motels and motor hotels during these years re- 
riurses, physical therapy, medicines,- and "meals-on- . fleets the growing trend toward larger motels and 
wheels** have reduced hospital stays and cut costs to motor hotels, developed mostly by franchise orga- 
patients'arid third-party payers. nizations. In 1972, motor hotels accounted for less 

Legislators, chambers of commerce, labor unions, than 10 percent of all motels and motor hotels but 
hospital and health insurance executives, physicians for about one-fourth of all receipts, 
'.and public health officials, and consumers continue . During the .l960's, rising personal income and 
to work together to seek new ways to finance and- increased leisure .time resulted in a highly mobile 

deliver quality medical care to all Americans. Expe- ^population. For exampte, the number of 'person 
ricnce with fyledicare apd Medicaid has shown that / trips on' which at least one night was spent away 
a mechanism that simply pays bills is not the ^n- j from home rose to 458 million in 1972 from 361 
swer to* a problem calling for better systems of million in 1967. BusirJes'smen continue to be majoc^ 
delivery. Health care proposals now before Congress users of commercial lodging facilities but their share 
would" generally provide greater health benefits but has b^en declining because of increased pleasure 
differ with regard to payment mechanism and extent travel as well as the greater use of air transportation 
of coverage. " for one-day trips without overnight stajs. 
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^ Most of 4he growth in the "lodging Industry in 
recent years has been through franchise chains. Pro- 
motional marketing techniques of franchisors, tQ- 
gether with chain-wide reservations systems, pro- 
vided expanding markets for franchispd hotels and 
motels since the earjy I960's. ^ , ' 

Lodging Market Segmented ^ 

The lodging market is really a number of markets, 
including sports enthusiasts, sightseers, luxury seek" 

* ers, commercial travelers, vacationing families, and ' 
budget-conscious "travelers. All have definite re- 
quirements and. no one facility can successfully 
cater to all types of guests. Hotel and motel man- 
agers generally key their accommodations to meet 
the needs .of ^losely defined market segments rather 
than attempting to appeal to broad markets. Those 
with adequate facilities for hosting coaventions work 
closely with business groups to find ways of attract- 
ing conventions to their cities. Because of the **new 
money*' introduced into the local ^conomy by out- 
of-town guests, the eommunity benefits as well as 
the convention hotel. A large number of lodgihg 
facilities augment restauront sales by drawing heavily 
from the local , population. 

The position of chains and franchise groups which 
expanded significantly during th|| past de^cade re- 
mains strongs The economy motel is playing an 
increasing role during the current economic slow- , 

, down, catering particularly to transient families 

traveling on limited budgets. 

■ ^ ' '-^^ 
Impact of Energy Crisis 

During the early months of 1974, the energy 
crisis caused scvfere dislocations in the lodging in- 
dustry: With gasoline stations closed during the 
-weekends of the 1973-74 winter months, occupancy 
rates at some motels along interstate routes and in 
winter resort areas declined sharply. Since then, the 
higher cost of gasoline, together with shorter gaso- 
line station hours, continued to have a restraining 
effect on long. automobile trips and' motel occupancy 

Domestic" Travel V 



1967 1972 

Number of person trips fOOO) 3fiJ.2 45«.5 

Number of perspn nights (millions) 1.57*). 9 1.7H1.9 

Number of person nights in . ' 

commercial lodcings (millions) 4H9.H fiOfr.S 

Nnmbt\jjf^rsori miles (billions) 311.8 369.6 



* Includes tr:ivcl hy all modev of Iransportalion — nulomohilc.- train, 
bus. airplane, etc. . ' 



• Soui:^> Nntit^nnl Survey of Travel. Census:^of Transportation.^ Bureau 
of the Census. ' ' 
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rates. In some parts of the country, decreased tourist 
traffic* or excessive (capacity due to overbuilding have 
resulted in extreme price competition. In contrast, 
hotels in downtown areas and resort hotels within 
.'a 4- or 5-hour drjve of large population centers have 
.enjoyed improved occupancy. Also, many resort 
. hotels were filled to capacity during vacation seasons . 
in 1974 as vacationers sought nearby accommoda- 
tions in lieu of traveling- abroad. 

Employment 

Employrnent in the lodging industry rose modestly 
, during . recent years, reflecting the fast growth of 
motdls and motor hotels which generally furnish 
fewer services for guests than do hotels. In addi- 
tion, many- large city hotels, have reduced the level 
of services rendered" because of lowered oc6\ipancy . 
rates and rising labor costs. ^ 

, Except for a few occupations, lodjging industry 
workers are usuallyg-not highly skilled. Chamber- 
maids, housemen, a» cleaning staff, who constitute 
the bulk of the wm^kforce, are usually trained on 
the job. Electricians and other maintenance techni- 
. cians may either learn skills on the job or through 
apprenticeship programs. Increasingly, skills of cleri- 
cal workers are being. upgraded because computers 
are being installed in increasing numbers to handle 
reservations and bookkeeping chores. 

Future Directions » . , 

Future trends in rbe hotel-motel industry will be 
influenced by many Bactors. Though the gasoline 
shortage has eased in ijie prast year, increased prices 
for fuel and the general economic slowdown will 
' adversely affect long highway travel. 

The recent trend towards budget chains and fran-. 
chising operations will probably continue strong with 
the independent owner/operator haviiig a smaller 
share of the market in^thS years ahead. The traveler 
is less likely to be making his own reservations, pre- 
ferring to have some type of referral or reservation 
association service. The use of computers* in the 
reservation area will continue to' grow. 

To attract new customers, hotels and motels will 
b^ trying such new marketing devices as discount 
rates for senior citizens as well as children. This 
move, coupled with an increased push to capture the^ 
fast-growing group travel tours, should help boost 
occupancy rates in the future. < 

The move of many motels to include restaurant 
facilities will continue in an effort to strengthen their 
survival capabilities in times of reduced' travel. In 
many areas, these restaurants have become favorite 
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Hotels and Motels 





(in 


millions of dollars except as noted) 












Percent increase 


Percent increase 




Percent increase 






. 1967 1963-67* 




1967-72* 


1 974 * 


1 972-74* 


noieis ^ 












Number of establishments . 




23,625 — ' 


13.989 









Receipts ... 


3,005.7 


3,823.2 6.2 


4,794.3 


4.6 






Payroll 


1,035.1 


1,272.0* 5.8 


1,601.8 


4.7 






PnlH #»mnlrki7#»#»c ' ^^^^^ 




378.0 — 


347.0 








Motels, motor hotels, and 














tourist courts 














Number of establishments . . 


41,584 


41,954 -~ 


44,699 








Receipts 


1,661.4 . 


2,709.6 13.0 


5,293:5 


14.3 


: 5.823.0 


2.9 ' . 


Payroll 


337.9 


622.6 ' 16.5 


1,275.9 


15.4 






Paid employees ' (000) 


N.A. 


222.6 / 


364,j 








• Compound annua! rate of growth. 














» Estimated by BDC^ 














'For one week Including March 'l2. 














N.A.— Not available. 














Source: Bureau t>f the Census and BDC. 













eating spots of local residents and serve to offset 
reduced highway traffic. Ifotels are generally ex- 
pected to continue exp^B^ in . suburban areas 
surrounding major cities iflj^r to attract business- 
men visiting industrial parks" growing in these area*. 

, LIFE INSUR ANCE 

Although the primary function of life insurance 
is t6 provide financial protection for families of 
deceased policyholders, other usgs have ev6Ived in 
recent years — to provide c^h for payment, of 
estate taxes and debts of the deceased, to compen- 
sate a corporation for the death of jj^ey executive, 
and to provitie retirement income for th^ oolicy- 
holder. Increasingly, fairly heads rely on th^ grow- 
ing conv^tible cash vame of most ordinary., life 
insurance policies to supplement their Social Se- 
curity arid privme pension payn»^ts. 

In early 1974, some 145 million persons — two 
out of every three people in the country — were 
insured b^ some type of life insurance policy. Life 
insurance Tn force soared frohi $798. billion in 1964 
to nearly $2 trillion, in 1974, reflecting an ahnual 
increase of 9.5 percent. During^hese years, life in- 
surance purchases more than doubled, ffom $105 
billiorf' to $268 billion, and premium receipts ad- 
vanced^from almost $23 billion to almost $53 bil- 
lion. At the same time, life insurance 'company 
assets grew from $149 billion to* more than $263 
billion. . - 

Policy Mix Changing' 

From 1964 to 1 974, group life insurance — 
mostly -covering employer-employee groups — 'en- 
larged its share of alWlife insurance i^K^rce from 



32 percent to 42. percent. Group life insurance in 
force reache'd $828 billion last year. In contrast^ 
total ordinary life insurance valued at $1 trillion in 
1974, accounted for 51 percent of all life insurance 
in force, down from 57 percent 10 years earlier. 
Many group life^^lans provide coverage on the liVfes 
of dependents of members as well as coverage in 
reduced amounts for retirees. Some plans include 
provisions for annunities to survivors. 

Life Insurance Pension Plans Grow 

The numberXo/ Amiericans enrolled in pension 
• plans with lifejinsurance companies in oarly 1974 
totaled 1 3.6 mnlion. Included were retirees already 
deceiving pension benefits, those who had 4eft their 
jobs with vested pension benefits, and those still 
employed and accumulating pension credits. The 
number of ^persons covered by private retirement 
plans wi^h life insurance companies, as a percentage 
"of all persons enrolled in all types of private plans, 
increased from about 23 percent in 1963 to about/ 

33 percent in 1974. -The recently enacted Federal^ 
Pension Reform Act probably will boost the life in- 



surance -share of 
The rising import 



ite retirement plans ^further. 
zz\A individual pensions has 
spurred a numberfbf companies to review the mar- 
ket potential of these programs with a view to ex- 
panding services and prflfits. One large, firm has 
created a separate individual pension trust depart- 
ment. ^ 

Mutual Life Companies Dominate 

Although more than 90 percent of the mqre than - 
1,800 insurance companies (required by State legis- 
lation to maintain minimum cash reserves) are owned 
by Stockholders, fewer than 200 large mutual life 
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companies account for more th^n half of all^ life 
insurance in force and own about two-thirds of all 
life company assets. Companies are located in every 
State, ranging from one in Alaska. to 399.in Arizona. 
However, companies based . in New York^ New 
Jersey, and Connecticut account for the greatest 
proportion of life insurance in force. 

Employment Rising Stieadily 

Life insurance employment climbed steadily be- 
tween I%7 and^li73, from 740,000 to ah estimated 
888,30(7; about 'l)ne-third were sales personnel — ». 
chiefly ag|pts, brokers, and others who sell policies 
, to individuals and business firms. Over half of all 
life-insurance company employees work in clerical 
and related, jobs, maintaining records' and handling 
services including benefits paid to policyholders. 
Because of increased efficiency, in recordke'feping re- 
sulting from the introduction of computers, employ- 
ment hus increased at a far slower rate than sales in 
recent yeiars. ^ ■ 

Investment Earnings Add to Income y ' 

Premium, receipts account for about three-fourths . 
of the annual income of life insurance companies? 
Because a-p6rtion of each premium is available for 
investment in the Nation's economy, a significant 
share of income — about 20 percent — is derived 
from such investments as bonds, notes, government 
debentures, stocks, mortgages,, real estate, policy 
loans, -and short-term debt issues. Rising investment 
earnings help to cut the cp^t of life insurance to 
policyholders and the average policy cost has de- 
creased significantly in recent years despite inffe-^ 
tionary pressures. According to industry sources, the 
average premium payment for each $1,000 of life ^ 
insurance in force decreased from $26.90 r in the 
early ,l950's to .$ 14.70 by J970. 
• Life insurance companies were the source of 
$15.4 billion to money and capital markets in^l974, 
according to the American Life Insurance Associa- 
tion. Corporate bond investrrients and nonresidential 
mortgage loans each accounted for a $5.2 billion 
increase in life company portfolios. However, net 
purchases of corporate stock declined'to $2.1 billion 
in 1974 from $3.6 billion in 1973. ' * 

OutstaiTding policy Joans increased during 1974 
by an estimated $2.7 billion, surpassing the previous 
record high of $2.5 *billion in *1969. Total value of 
policy loans in 1974 was $22.9^billio'm about 8.7 
percent 6f all assets of U.S. life insurance companies. 
In 19,64. f)oIicy loans accounted for less than 5 
percent of total assets. In all biit 2 of the past 10 



years, policy loan growth outpaced the growth in 
total assets. The unusjually high interest rates avail- 
able on market investdients in 1974 were an induce- 
ment^'^io policy }\oldeis lo borrow on the cash values 
■ of their life insimmc^ policies af the relatively low 
rates set in th*eir p\licips. ' ' : ^ 

industry Activ^ in PuSnc Interest ~ 

During recent years, the life insurance industry 
has made contributions to the public interest in ways^ 
beyond its traditional services. For exaqiple, the in- 
dustry initiated a $2 billion Urban Investment Pro- 
gram which financed new housing proje^zts and job- 
creating businesses, or community enterprises for 
..centralrCity residents. An outgrowth of this activity 
was the formation of the Committee on Corporate 
Social Responsibility, to further the industry's ip- 
volvement in such areas as health, environment, and 
community development and a Committee op Con- 
sumer Affairs. Furthermore, the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund, in eJcistence fox many years, 
has awarded millions of dollars in research grants 
to institutions and ;to medical students working in 
, heart research. 

Consumer Attitudes Changing 

Results of a 1974^ life insurance industry survey, 
of consurner attitudes toward life insurance showed 
that about 7 out of 10 people surveyed:^ought that 
the insurance agent is influenced primarily by .the 
size of the sales commission rather than the custo- 
mer's needs. About 42 percent of the respondents 
preferred to purchase insurance from a bank ^or 
other financial service institution than from an in- 
surance agent, up from 31 percent in 197I. Al- 
though most respondents considered life insurance, a 
necessity, 4 out of 10 had misgivings about whether 
their purchased policies were the best they could 
have for the. money. , ^ . 

Another problem confronting tlie life insurance 
industry is the steadily rising rate of "dropouts" or 
lapsed policies. According to a recent Senate Sub- * 
committee study ' of 60 leading life insurance com- 
panies, nearly one:-fourth of whole life policyholders 
discontinue their policies within the first year of p\ir- 
-chase and .46 perdent allow their -policies to. lapse 
^Ichin 10 years. Only aboujt one-third of ajl policy- 
holders keep their policies into old age. ^ 

Future Directions ' 

In the next several ye^rs, life insurance companies 
will continue to introduce new kinds of policies to 
accommodate changing consumer needs. Some firms 
already have announced a new, low-cost, "non- 
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smoker" discount v-policy, charging lower premiums 
to abstainers. Another innovative type of policy of- 
fers lower prejnium rates to women because of their 
greater longevity. One life company recently an- 
nounced a neV policy series that includes a special 
term contract, renewable anhually.fpr 7 years, which 
provides for a 20 percent discount on the first year's 
premium if the premium is paid at the time of appli-,. 
cation. Two general areaS of great pcjfeential for life 
insurance companies are health and llospitalization 
policies and insured ' pcJi^ionAptogra^s for both 
groups and individuals..' ; . ' l 
' Policy loan demand, registering a pr6nounced up- 
surge during the past 2 years, is leveling off now. 
However, this situation has prompted at least three 
; large mutual life companies to rai^e interest ttxt^s on 
poiicy'loans from the 6 percent level; to a maximum * 
of 8 percent where State law permits: Tfiis action is 
bound to: trigger similar action by other life com-*^ 
panies. Raising the policy loan interest rate is ex- 
pected to' lessen future policy loan demand, to im- 
prove investment earnings^ and to benefit policy- 
holders with higher dividends or lower premiurp 
charges. 

Because of the life Insurance industry's concern 
with continijririg inflation and problems of financing 
capital formation, the American. Life Insurance As- 
sociation is sponsoring two special research projects;. 
One project will examine the impact of double. digit , 
inflation on financial markets and various forms of 
savings, including life ihsurance, as well as the con-- «^ 
sequences of redistribution of real income among 
various sectors of the population. The second project 
will examine and analyze the future rple^ pf private 
pension plans in mobilizing )|rivate savings'and alio- 
eating these savings among , its optional uses in 
financing capital formation. The report will be en- 
Life In^urance^^l^jSit^^ Years) 
(in biLU<9TTsof dollars excepi as noled) 

' * . PeVceni 

increase ^ 
1964 1974 1964-74 

Toial premium receipts 22.7 52:6 8.8 ' 

..New life insurance purchases 10.*? .0 26S.5* 9.8 , 

Life insui;tince in force in ihc^-* 

United States .\. 797.JJ| 1.985,7 • 9.5 

Asseis of U.S. life companies .... 149,4 263.3 ^ 5.8 

EmploymenllOOON) 474.6 53S.8 1.3 

Women (perccni)'... 43 . 46 ^ — 



• Data excludes $29.4 billion of servicemen's group life insurance. 
' Compound annual 'rate of Rri^tli. 

Source: Institute of Life Insurance and Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



'titled "The Role of Private Pension Funa^sa pav- 
ings and Capital Formation in the United States." 

MOTION PICTURES 

Reflecting the increased popularity, -df motion 
pictures both in* theaters and on* television screens, 
receipts for motion picture production ;and allied 
services — film production and rentalsi' casting bu- 
reaus, educational and industrial motion' pictures, 
commercials for television — reached a(^,£stimated 
$3.3, billion in 1974 compared with $2.9 billion in 
1972. Similarly^ increased movie attendance and 
higher admission fees, together with the continued 
construction of new and better equipped theaters in, 
convenient neighborhood shopping centers since 
1 972, have contributed to rapidly rising movie 
theater recants. \. * . 

In 1974, Dox office and concessionaire receipt^of 
motion picture theaters totaled an estimated $2.5 
billion compared with $1.8 billion in 1972. Box 
office receipts generally account for about three- 
fourths of gross theater income. Also, avetag^ re- 
ceipts for^indoor movies are higher than for seasonal 
drive-in theaters. Movie attendance topped one bil- 
lion last year, the hi^ghest since the mid-I960's. 

About one-fourth of all motion picture industry 
receipts are 'spent on^payroll^. In ' 1972, industry 
employment^ totaled approximately 192,000; about 
two-thirds were employed in; motion picture houses 
as managers, cashiers, concession attendants, jan- . 
itors, projectionists, and ushers; 'Except for man- 
agers and projectionists, m^ny movie theater workers 
are part-timers.' Women account for' about one-third 
of all employees. Only about 8 percent of all movie 
houses have no paid employees. * 

New Theaters ^uilt 

There were 12,699, theaters in operation in 1972; 
about 30 percent were drive-in theaters.^ Although 
there 1ias been, very little change in the number of 
theaters since the early 1960's,.new construction of 
multiplex and iiiinitheatbrs in shopping centers with- 
parking facilities have replaced many unprofitable or 
marginal theater operations located in downtown 
city areas. In addition, rjiany large theaters have, 
been remodeled into minitheaters during recent years. 
Multiplex theaters generally consist of two to four 
minitheaters, each ' accommodating ah audience of; 
less than 400, and'can be operated With a minimum 
of personnel. In these theaters, starting times are . 
staggered to permit a common ticket-selling lobby-. 
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> ; = - * Motion Picture Industry JHi 

; ^ ' ' iin millions of dollars except as noted) liPF 

^ ' v { . Perceflt increase . Percent increase Percent increase 

. VVjv' . 1963 - 1967 1963-1967* 1972 1967-1972* 1974' 1972-1974*- 
Motion picture production and 

allied services ^ ^ ' ' ^ /' 

Number of establishriients 3,729 ' 4,565 — ' 8,555 — 

. Receipts U520 2,183 9.5 2,920 . 5.9 . 3.334 6.8 ^. 

Number of establishments ' " ; 

with payroll 2,829 3,375 . — 4,704 — — . 

Receipts U510 , 2,169 9.5 ^2,«57 5.6 3,243 6.5 

Payroll 479 699 ' 9.9 * 795 2.6 — 

Pai^ employees = 48,806 64,581 — 64,660 — — 

Mouon pictflre ^heaters * 

. Number of establishments 12,652 12,187 . — , 12,699 — .--^^ 

Receipts 1.063 1,293* 5.0 U833 , 7.2 • - 2.485 ^16.4 

Number of establisfiments ' ♦ jO' * '-"^ 

with payroll 12,040 11,478 ^ \i.6;iO=^' ^ . v, - 1_ ^. ■ ^ 

Receipts 1,057 '1,283 4.9 1^16 ^. ^2 2,463 

Payroll 250 / 281 ,.' 2.9 - "38r 6.2 • . 

Paid .employees* U2,521 IIUO? — \ • 127,43|p — - ^ 

* Compound ^annual rate of growth." . " 

-» EStiWcd by BDC. ^ ^ ' ^ . 

^ As of March except in 1963, as of Novclnber. ' a 

Source r Bureau of the Census and BDC. - . 

Idealism and relevance continue to charafcterize survey conducted in 1973 by the Motion Picture 
today's movies. Several years ago, lower budget Association of America showed that almost' three- 
films predominated after several multimillion dollar fourths of all ^moviegoers were between the ages of 
jiw^s were box office disasters. Today, producers 12 and 19, and that 40 percent of the patrons at- 
are again financing high budgeted, major films which tended the^' movies at least once a month. However, 
are sometimes released to a number of key theaters the survey indicated increased movie attendance 
at ijdvanced prices on a reserved seat basis prior to by middle-aged adults during the year, 
general release. ^ Changes in Film Productibn / ^ 
American Movies Popular Oycreeas^ With the evolution of miniaturization of equip- 

American films continue to.^be popular abroad ^ ment and newer lighting systems, the production of 
and frequently enjoy long runs in major foreign cities. "^^^'o" P'S^"^^ ^^"^^ shifted movie making to- 
According to trade sources, about half of every dol- ward locatfoh sites. Lightweight cameras and small 
lar of revenue for domestic film production' is recording units have replaced mammoth equipment 
earned gverseas ^ ^ which restricted motion picture production to studios 
V Fdfreign -earnings from film rentals in 1973 were in past years. j4 *:>^. 
estimated at $390'million. In addition, expbrts.of Compact vans which house n^^^^ 
movie theate? and television films were valued at t'^" equipment -s^ye^s a con^Mcnt mieans to move 
$35: million iSst year while imports amounted to ^n entire film production unit ty^^ locational site 
only $13 million. *o ^ ^ quickly and easily at reasonabl^'Cdst, adding to the 
' ^. V. ' mobility of the film production ''industry. : Many 
Recreational pellar Share Pedines States liave initiated programs to attract film makers 

Although there have been y^rly increases in « to produce films withjn their^ particular scenic en- 
movie admissions since the early 1960's .receipts vironments. * ^ * 

have not kept up with other .?forms of recreational ^ Autotnation techniques have shortened the film 

spending. In 1960, receipts frpnf admissions to movie ^editing process. A new European system of editing 

theaters aocounted for 5 percent of all consumei^ filrris, now being used in the United States, -may 

spending on recreational activities. With a greater reduce both, costs and editing time. . • ' 

share of the recreation dollar going for -radio and The number of establishments engaged in tnotion 

television sets as well as for sporting goods and picture production and allied ser^vices alrriost dou-^ 

gariles, movie ""receipts accounted for only 3 percent bled from 1967 to 1972 — from 4,565 to 8,555 — 

of recreation spending by 1973. . .. reflecting a large^itidrease in independent iiK)vie- 

■ 35- Oq : • M ' 



makers and related movie service enterpriseSvin re- 
cent . years. ^ However, establishments w^th paid em- 
pJoyees, which account for more than 98 percent t>f 
all receipts, represent only one out of every three of , 
these new establishments. Receipts motion picture 
'film exchanges which re;nt films to movie theBter 
exhibitors rose at an annual rate of 10'2 percent 
during thiis period and generally account for about 
40 percent of. all receipts of companies with paid 
employees, . , . * 

Channels of Distribution 

In the early 1960's, motion 'picture distribution 
functions were controlled by film distributors who 
assu|fed the majority of the financial risk. Since 

. thenra system of bidding for films has emerged 
Whereby the finsincial responsibility is passed on to 
the exhibitor, who must invest a large suWi' -of money 
without viewing the film prior to showing. This 
method often delays the showing of feature films in 
neighborhood theaters'. A new method of distribu- 
tion developed in recent years is '*four»wal]ing." 
This is a method whereby the distributor sells his 
own pictures through theater -^leasing ,by renting a 

• movie house for a flat fee, to include operating ex- 
penses, plus a snialh profit, 

Future Directions 

J... Production: of feature films is expected to be 
maintained at a^'high level in the next several yeSrs 
and the supply of films should be sufficient to meet 
thp^ demands of exfiibitors. Multiauditoriums offer- 
ing a wide choice of movies that appeal to diverse 
^ges and rnovie tastes probably \^ill continue to in- 
crease indoor movie attendance. The gpbwing pop- 
ulation of* young moviegoers and top box office 
attractions, together with continued ^duced week- 
end travel because of the high cost of'^nergy^ prob- 
ably will , boost' box office rei^eipts during the re- 
mainder of this decade. . ' - 
'•■As population trends - shift , toward rilbre singles, 
later marxiages/later childbearjng, and fewer chil- 
dren per family; there will be increased leisure tin^e 
for entertainment activities in evenings and on week- 
ends. It is expected that a larger number 6f young i 
people will attend movie theaters than in previ,ous 
years, less hampered by family responsibilities. 

Competition for the recreational ^olW probably 
will continue and the motion picture production in- 
dustry may enter tihe emerging cable teteyisipn m^r- 
ket, which would provide •additional ' oiitlets *for 
movies besides theaters; and pay-broadcaslttelevision. 
Because increased cable television playoff of feature 
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films probably .will only '.benefit producers, growth 
-of motion picture exhibitoHV- receipts may Be limited 
in^' future years. Factors which 'ttiay slow pay-eable 
movie growth, huvy:ever, include the inability of pay- 
television to obtain initial release of feature films 
which are no/mally distributed first to exhibitors aiid 
the large capital outlays needed for films, projec- 
tionists, and 'equipment, and installation of caWes 
and adapters for existing CATV equijjment. 

PERSONAL SERVICES . 

" Receipts, lif . personal services industries totaled 
an estimated $14.7 billion in 1974 compared with 
$13.5 billion in 1972. These services include Jaun- 
dry and drycleaning, beauty and barber shops, shoe 
repair, photographic studios, funWal services, and 
such miscellaneous services as dressmaking, baby- 
sitting, and beauty spas. In recent years, price in- 
creases have far outp'^ced increases in spending for 
most personal services, indicating a probable drop 
in the volume of some types of personal services 
activities. 

During the period of economic growth and rising 
incomes in the 1960's, demand for personal services 
increased steadily as people tended to buy iservices 
that they otherwise- would have performed for them- 
selves pr bought less frequently. The increased, num- 
ber of households and*- steadily growing number of 
employed women had a strong impact on such busi- 
nesses as automatic laundry and drycle<ianing estab- 
lishments, car and tag ahdnitle services, and beauty 
shops. Photographic studios benefited from the ris- 
ing number of school graduates and marriageable, 
adults. However, lessened' shoe repair needs created' 
by the proliferation of inexpensive shoes, as well as 
by longer wearing materials, prompte^tamost shoe 
repair shops to offer a variety of relate^fcrvices — 
repair and alteration of all types of leath^rgarments, 
•haridBags, and sporting^ goods, and custom leather 
work. ' 

, With 'the exception of industrial launderers, linen 
suppliers, and some '^Gh^in-operated beauty salons 
and. funeral homes, personal services are predom- 
inantly sriiall, indepe;idently owned businesses: In 
1972, more than half of the 528.000 personal service 
.establishments were operated by independent pgo- 
prietors without paid employees. For examj!)le, more 
than half of the 655,000 licensed barbers and beau^ 
ticians in operated their own business^ SirtT^ 

jlarly, mosfdrycleaning-stores were owner operated: 
The labor-intensive beauty salons, barber shops, 
arid laundry and drycleaning establishmen.ts employ 



Item 

prybleantng. suitis and dresses 
Laundry, men's shirts ..V 
Laundry, finished flat work 
Automatic laundry service ..... 

Shoe repairs, women's lifts 

Men's haircuts 

Beauty shop services 

Funeral services, adult 
Babysitter ser;vices 
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Consamer'Price Infiexes for Selected Personaf Services 

V V (1^967=:100) 

1965 
92.1 

91.2' v . 115.0". 
92.4 ,124.3 ' 

98.1 ; 110.7 \ / 

99.2 : - 107.5 /. 
89.7 * 119.0 : 
93.1 113.9 ^ r 
95.6 . .;1;12.9 
iB9.9 123.0 



1972 
117.7 
122.0 
138.7 
114.9 
116.0 
125.3 
121.3 
121.2 
176:3 J 



4973 

129.0 
148.9 
117.7 
122.1 
132.9 
129.1 
126,4 . 
142,8 ' 



1974 
.135.9 

170,1 
124.3 
132.0 
144.5 
139,4 
135.0 
165.4 



Souric: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. D^partmenl vf Labor. 

about 80 percent of personal service workers on 
payrolls, but account for only 70 percent of pcrspnial/ 
service re^ipts. In contrast, funeral honres with paid 
employees^, account for about 17 percent §f all vre- 
ceipts, but less than*9 percent of employment.- The 
inipact of yearly minimum wage increases required 
by the 1967 Amendments ta the Fair Lajjpr Stand- ; 
ard Act has been greatest in the South where wages 
genecally are lowest. Beginning on January 1, 1975, 
the minimum hourly wage for most personal service 
industries rose to $2. A largfe proportion of personal 
service workers are employed^ less than a 40-hour 
•week. 

grbjvth potential and limited capital require- 



mertjs of many of the personal services have at- 
tracted, franchising during the past decade^ Fran- 
chising has made inroads in lauiidry and drycle^ing, 
bpauty salons, and spas. According to a recegt 
Bureau of Domestic Commerce survey of. franchis- 
ing, there were more than 3,600' franchised laundry 
and dryclebning establishments with . sales of abotit 
$235 million in 1973. Many offer 1-day or l-hour' 
sei^icfi on both dryclfjaning and shirts. 

Although profits' vyry -among person^ service in- 
dustries and \yithini a particular industry, opportuni- 
ties continue for iimiaginative land talented entrepre- 
neurs to prosper by offerrng quality ^eryjces .to con* 
sumers. Fewer opportunities for' mechanization arid 



, Photographic Studios 

(in .millions of dollars e;xcept as holed) 
Percent increase * , . 



Percent increase 



Percent increase 



Number pf establrshments (000) 


1963 


^967 


1963-67* 


1972 


1967.72* 


1974^ 


'1972-74* 


19.5 


^ 26.6 




33.0 








Receipts 5^ - 


502.7 


745.2 


10.3 


1.678.7 


r.7 


1,212.0 


. 6.0 


Number of establishments with 














payroll (000) 


7.4 


8.1 




8.5 








Receipts 


415.4 


"596.6 


.9.5 


845.3 


7.2 


940.0 


5.5 




125.3 


187.1 


10.5 


236'7 ' 


4^ 






Paid employees = (000) 


33.6 


35.8 




38.9 




y-. ; 




* Compound annual rale of growth. 
















» Estfnuatcd by BDC. 














^ As of March. 
















Source; bureau of the Census ahd BDC: 
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Shoe Repair, Shoeshine, and Hatcleanifig 

(in millions of dollars except as noted) 



Nomber of establishments (000) 1963 1967 

Receipts 21.5 -16.3 

'Number.af .establi§||iments with 208.1 . ;267.1 

payroll (000) ., ' ^.2 . 5.3 

Receipts*.... 1-34.5 

^ Payroll/year •. 34.1 46.0 

P^'iid employment = (000) ........ 12.9 11.5 

* Compound annual rate of growth. 
, * Estimated by BDC. ' - . 

* As of March. ' ' ' . 
Source: Bureau of the Census alTd BDC.o 



Percent increase 
,1963-67* 

■ : - -0.1 

,1.8 
7.3 



1972 
^ 12.9 
209.9 
V4.0 
t25.9 
37.7 
8.5 



Percent increase 
1967-72* 

0.2 

-0.2 
-4.0 



Percent increase 
1972-74* 



1974^ 

210.0 * 6:o 

,124.0 . 0,0 



limited technologicJil developments have resulted in 
low productivity levels for many personal services. 
However, improved productivity, together v^ith price 
stability and the timely marketing of services to meet 
new copsunier needs, probably will result in a higher 
volume of business activity and an improved profit 
picture .in the years ahead. / 

Family Laundry/ Dryclejaning AcUvhy Slows 

Laundry, dryclcaning, and garment repair and 
storage receipts totaled an estimate.d $5.6 billion in 
1974, only a negligible increase over 1967 levels. 
Reidpts of coin-operated stores increasg^d about 
5<8 percent annually during this periaov partially 
offsetting the sharp decline in the volume of tradi- 
tional laundry and drycleaning activity. 

The impact , of new textile developments, im- 
proved home laundering equipment, and the in- 
crcasecj us^|^coin-ops since the early 1960's have 
been most severp on power laundries and dryclean- 
ing plants. New synthetics and finishing processes 
widely used in the manufacture pf clothes which re- 
tain their shape after home laundering have sharply 
reduced the volume of family laundry and dryclean- 
ing at commercial establishments during the pas\ 
decade. The ,number of power laundries dropped^ 



from 6,350 in 1967 to about 3,100 in 1972 and 
receipts declined from $94^vmillion to only $670 
million during this period. Similarly, because of a 
decline in both drycleaning establishments and re- 
ceipts during these years, the share of industry 
receipts for drycleaning dropped from 39 percent in 
1969 to 34 percent in 1972. 

Many enterprising laundry and drycleaning estab- 
lishments^ have broadened their services to include^ 
drapery processing, carpet cleaning, rental of units 
for cleaning rugs at home, alteration work, and 
rental of storage space for safety from robbery as 
well as from moths. Some firms offer specialized 
services for fire damaged goods where soil and 
smoke odor create special cleaning problems. 

Rental Laundry Industry Markets 

Receipts of the rental laundry industry, consisting 
of almost 1,600 establishments engaged in linen sup- 
ply, industrial laundry, and diaper service, totaled 
about $1.8 billion in 1972. Rental laundry firmslire 
fairly large businesses which require considerable in- 
vestment in plant and equipment. According to the 
Linen Supply Association, the linen supply industry 
alone processes about 5.5 billion pounds of linen 
annually and spends about $30 million on buildings, 



Laundry, Drycleaning, and Garment Service 

(in millions of dollars except as noted) 

Percent increase Percent increase' . Percent change 

1963 1967 1963-67* - 1972 . 1967-72* 1974 ' 1972-74'?' 

Industry ^ total ' . 

Number of establishments * ' ' 

(000) 109.7 . 111.9 — 94.1 . 

• Receipts 4.3^57.3 5,432.3 5.6 5,56L8 0.5 5,617.0 0.5 

Number of establishments 

with payroll (000) 65.0 65.7 58.7 — 

- Receipts 4.008.7 5.002.1 5.7 5,103.6 0.4 . 5,144.0 0.4 

Payroll/year ,\ 1.623.3 2,012.8 5.5 2,016.7 0.0 

Paid employees MOOO) 755.0 _.572.5 '-^ 456.7 — 

Coin-operated laundries ^ and * 

drycleaning stores ^ . ' 
Number of establishments 

(000) 26.2 29.6 — 30.4 

Receipts 372.7 557.4 10.5 742.3 5.9 826.0 5.5. 

Number of establishments \ 

with piiyroll (000) 11.7 16.0 16.8 

Receipts 22^5.6 407.4 M5.9 545.6 6.0 608.0 .5.8 

Payroll/year 46.3^ 85.4 '13.0 . 116.0 6.1 

Paid employees^ 21.7 32.2 — 



* Compound annual rale of growth. 
' Estimated by BIX:. 

Coln-orerated laundry machine route*; are not included. 
■> As of March. 

Source: llurcau of the Census and *BDC. 
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machinery, and equipment each year. Although 
many hospitals have inplant laundries, the sharp- 
increase if^ nursing home occupancy and hospital 
admissions during recent years has provided a grow- 
ing market for linen suppliers. In contrast, the pop- 
ularity of disposable diapers, together with a de- 
clining birth rate, has adversely affected the diaper 
service industry. 

Because of rapidly rising costs of fuel, wages, 
and delivery services in the past 2 years, industrial 
laundries and linen suppliers haye attempted to cut 
costs with improved maintenance of equipment, 
elimination" of unprofitable routes and minimum 
charges for route stops, and shortened workweeks. 
To prevent linen losses, these firms are emphasizing 
. careful inventory control systems. In some instances, 
closed-circuit television networks have been installed. 

New technology for industrial and institutional 
launderers include sorters that can fold 1,000 mixed 
size towels per hour and stack each of three different 
sizes on precounted stacks on separate conveyors; 
dryers which can handle more than 100 pounds of 
wash at one time; self-closing hamper bags; rinsing 
aids which save fuel needed to heat water; ultra- 
sonic drycleaning; and rnonorail systems to transport 
laundry between departments. 

f V. . 

F.nvironmental Laundry Requirements 

The Federal Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) recently released a proposed draft of water 
quality standards for laundries limiting the hexane 
solubles and mercury allowed in water discharge. 
Public hearings on these standards will be held in 
the fall of 1975. Laundry industry representatives 
plan to present data showing that mercury in excess 
of the proposed standards is caused by its presence 
in soiled fabrics submitted for laundering and cannot 
be fiif'-red out by any known treatment system other 
than ioansing compounds. Suppliers to family laun- 
dries already have changed and perfected new for- 
mulations of cleansing products without hexane , 
solubles." 

The EPA also has adopted a regulation which 
would deny Federal financial assistance to metro- 
politan water treatment plants unless a dual sur- 
charge is imposed on the use of water — a general 
„ surcharge for all water users and another surcharge 
to large users to help defray the cost of treatment 
works. 

Coin-op Store Receipts Up 

Coin-operated laundry and drycleaning stores 
have been the fastest growing segment of the in- 



dustry, with coin-op receipts increasing at a 7.9 
percent annual rate from 1963 to 1972, Receipts of 
stores with paid employees rose more than 10 per- 
cent, annually during these years. By 1974, coin-op 
store receipts reached an estimated $826 million. 
Commercial coin-operated laundries are used mostly 
by those unable to afford the convenience of home 
installed equipment — the poor, the -elderly, and 
young adults living in small apartment houses with- 
out laundry facilities. 

According to a recent industry-sponsored survey, 
coin-ops in the western half of the country are 
larger than* in the eastern regions. While the per- 
centage of gross receipts paid for rent is similar 
throughout the country. New England and East 
Coast stores pay more than twice as much for utili- 
ties than those in the Western States. The average 
charge for a 12-pound or less wash is 35 cents, but 
there is a steady movement toward 40, 45, and 50 
cents because of steadily rising costs for gas, elec- 
tricity, water, rent, and attendants. The average 
charge for an 8-pound load of drycleaning ranges 
from $3 to $3.50, 

Today, about half of all coin-op stores are 
-equipped with drycleaning machines compared with 
about 20 percent a decade ago. Increasingly, coin- 
ops have added pressing and dropoff services. Also, 
vending machines for soft drinks, coffee, popcorn, 
and candy add to profits and help customers pass 
the necessary waiting time for the washer or dryer 
cycle to be completeci. 

Prices for coin-op laundry/drycleaning probably 
will continue upward, reflecting the probable higher 
costs of natural gas and electricity in the next sev- 
eral years. In order to conserve energy,, it is ex- 
pected that new laundry equipment will be de- 
signed for low water consumption, shorter cyclei 
time, and high extract speed. Successful coin-ops 
innhe future probably will offer services to 'Supple- ■ 
ment the home laundry machine — large capacity rug 
washers, economical drycleaning, and '*cleai;i and 
steam" services. The well-equipped coin-op^ store 
will continually attract new- customers. 

Beauty and Barber Shops 

Combined beauty and barber shop receipts 
reached an estimated $4.2 billion in 1974. Beauty 
shop receipts totaled an estimated $3.3 billion last 
year, reflecting an average annual gain of 5.1 per- 
cent over 1967. Barber '^hop receipts, slowed by 
the long hair style trend in the late 1960*s declined 
2 percent annually from 1967 to 1974. 
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Beauty and Barber Shops 

(in millions of dollars except as noted) 

, * ■ ^' 

Percent increase . . ^ Percent increase Percent incl-easc 

1963 1967 1.963-67* 1972 1967-72* 1974* 1972-74* 

Beauty shops ' 
Number of establishments 

(000) !5K7 179,2 -~ 189.1 — 

Receipts.... 1,618.0 2,354.4 9.8 3,025.1 5.1 3,335.0 5.0 

Number of establishments ^ ' , - . 

with payroll (000) .• 64,1 - 72.8 — - 79.6 

Receipts 1,321.3 1,947.3 ' 10.1 2,417.6 4:4. 2,630 0 4 3 

Payroll/year 572.9 943.3 13.2 1,164.6 4.3 

Paid employees * (000) 203.7 255.0 — 278.3 — * 

Barber shops, . ' " " •» 
' Number of establishments 

(000) 105.5 112.5 ~ 91.8 — * 

Receipts 906.6 1,020.3 3.0 884.9 (-3.0) 957.0 4.0 

Number of establishments 

with payroll (000) 37.1 32.5 ^ . 19.8 

Receipts 585.3 603.2 0.8 393.8 (-8.0) 425.0 ' 3 9 

Payroll/year 254.4 307.5 4.8 178.6 (-10.0). 

Paid employees MOOO) 73.5^ .' 67.2 — 38.1 ~~ 

» Estimated by BDC. . , 

* As of March. 

* Compound annual rale of growth. 
Source: Bureau of the Census and 3DC. 

Dominat§d';^y-smaII, independent businesses, al- exercises, massages, and facials. In recent years; a 
most 60 percent of all beauty salons and nearly 80 series of techiiological improvements such as faster 
.percent of all barber shops are owner-operated with permanents, speedy hair dryers, and coloring ma- 
no paid employees. However, beauty and barber chines have made it possible to give quality hatr- 
shops with paid employees account for almost three- dressing service in less time. Most beauty salons 
fourths of all industry receipts. Beauty shops account are open 6 days a week and many adjust their busi- 
for more than three-fourths of the 317,000 paid em- ness hours to' accommodate the increasing number 
ployees in these industries, partly because there are of working women. 

many part-time beauticians and few part-time Because of the long hair casual style for men in 
barbers. the late 1960's, the once-a-week visit to the barber- 
Retailing in beauty and barber shops has con- shop was replaced by a 4 to 6 week interval between 
tinued to grow in the past few years with shops haircuts and receipts of traditional barbershops were 
typically selling such items as cosmetics, hair con- sharply reduced. Haircutting alone no longer pro- ' 
ditioncrs, wigs, toupees, and a variety of related vided an adequate income for barbers despite rising 
products. prices for haircuts, and barber-stylists emerged. The 

Impact of Changing Hairstyle Fashions 'T!!^^ shop offers full grooming services for 

men, including haircutting and styling; haircoloring, 

Since hairstyling is closely linked to fashion hair and scalp cleansing and treatments, hair straight- 
changes, successful beauty shops have operators ening, manicuring, as well as servicing hairgoods and 
trained in the professional details of new st^'Ies selling toiIetries>By 1974, the fashion of sideburns, 
prior to each new fashion season. The current trend moustaches, beards, and long hair was- beginning to 
toward short- or mid-length hair with curls has shift toward the more traditional clean-shaven, 
largely replaced the simple, long straight style of the shorter hair look. Prospects for barbershops in the 
late I960*s and requires frequent visits to the beauty next several years are bj^ghter than during the late 
parlor for cutting, shampoo/setting, and perma- 1960's. 

^ The number of unisex shops in metropolitan areas 

While most beauty shops limit services to hair- is increasing, boosted by the repeal of several State 

dressing, haircoloring, manicuring, and retailing laws prohibiting cosmetologists from servicing male 

beauty products, some large expensive salons' beauty patrons. These shops usually cater to young adults, 

treatments include such related services as saunas, mostly featuring -individual haircut-styling. „ 
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Funeral Receipts Rising 

Reflecting yenrly increases ' in the number of 
elderly Americans as welT as steadily rising prices, 
tuneral home^ and crenuitory receipts reached an 
estimated $2.6 billion jn 1974, an 8 percent annual 
gain over 1967 levels. The death rate, estimated' at 
9.2 per i^^H)0 in 1974 is expected to rise to 9.4 
this year and tW 9.6 by 1980. 

Although incorporated establishments arc growing 
in number, most of the Nation's 20,800 funeral 
homes are owned and operated by families who have 
been in the funeral business for generations. About 
three-fourths^ of all funeral homes are businesses with 
paid employees and atcount for about 93 percent 
of all funeral receipts. Funeral directors have sub- 
staiUial investqicnts in fiieilities and ' equipment 
ranging from about $120,000 for funeral homes 
which conduct fewer than 100 funerals annually to 
over $6(H),()()0 for those' with more than 300 serv- 
ices a year. . 

Funeral Charges^^ 

A coriiplete funeral includes embalming, viewing. 



transportation^, supervision of services, and paper- 
work. Cemetery, monument, vault, flowers, and 
clergy costs arc cxtr^i, although these services fre- 
quently are billed with the basic price. Although the 
price of a standard funeral riiay . vary from less than 
$400 to more than $10,000, depending upon the 
price of tTie casket and the type of service, the 
majority of adult funerals in 1973 cost between 
$1,200 and $1,500. In 1974, funeral service charges 
rose an estimated 7.3 percent. 

Today's trend is toward simpler funeral cere- 
monies. Viewing frequently is limited to a single 
evening and plain wooden coffins are^ more widely 
used. 

Cremation 

Although the number of cremations and body do- 
nations to medical institl^ions accounts fpv less than 
6 percent of all funerals, the total is rising! In 
1974, the total in this cjUegory was 39,000 com- 
pared with 1.9 million eiiskets purchased. More 
cremations occur in the Pacific States than in any 
other region of the country. 



Funeral Service and Crematories 

(in millions of dollars except as noted) 



196.-^ 1967 

Niimh^r^of establishments (000^.. 20.5 20.2 

Receipts 1.29^^.5 1.516.6 

Number of establishments with 

payroll (000) 15.7 14.7 

J^t-'ceipts ■ 1.200.4 1.394.7 

Payroll year . 257.3 320.4. 

Paid employment MOOO) 58. K 63.1 

* Cdrnpoiind annn;il rule of growth. 
' Kstimntcd by BOC. 
' As iif \tnrch. 

Sinirtc: Riirc.ui of the CVnsits ;iiul BOC". 



Percent increase 
1963-67"= 

3.9 



3.K 
5.6 



. 1972 

20.8 
2.218.3 

15.4 
2.071.4 
464.0 
70.2 



Percent increa.se 
1967-72* 

7.9 



8.2 
7.7 



1974 ' 
2,602.0 

2,435.0 



Percent increase 
1972-74* ' 

' 8.3 



8.4 



1963 

Number of establishments (0()0) .. 18.5 

Receipts ■. 279.8 

Number of establishments with 

payroir(0()0) 5.0 

Receipts 229.2 

Payroll year f>7.5 

Paid enipioyhient (000)^ 20. « 

• Compiuiiul annuivl raic of growth, 
I ' Fstlmatcil by RIK". 
" As of March. 

Source: Hiirc.ui (^f Ihc ('eiisns atui IIPC. 



Miscellaneous Personal Services 

(in millions of dollars except as noted) 



1967 
32.3 
474.3 

5.5 
325.0 
105.7 
24.6 



Percent increase 
1963-67* 

14.1 



9.2 
1 1.8 



1972 ' 
64.6 
1. 381.8 

13.7 
1.032.6 
338.5 
96.9 



Percent increase 
1967-72^ 

30.0 



33.0 
33.0 



1974' 
1.642.0 

1.272.0 



Percent increase 
1972-74"'' 

9.0 



1 1.O 
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Miscellaneous Personal Services 

Receipts for miscellaneous personal services more 
than doubled between 1967 and 1972 and totaled 
an estimated $1.6 billion in 1974. Growing miscel- 
laneous personal services include such varied activ- 
ities as babysitting bureaus, all types of dressmaking 
services, rug and furniture cleaning on owners' prem- 
ises, massage parlors, slenderizing salons, college 
clearing houses, valet parking, and car, title and tag ' 
services. These services probclbly will continue, to 
expand in the mext sevei-al years as imaginative en- 
trepreneurs develop new ideas. 

TRADE 

WHOLESALE TRADE 

During the past decade, sales of merchant whole- 
salers — mostly local independent distributors — 
rose at a 10 perczrnt annual rate. Since the mid- 
1960's, merchant wholesalers' receipts as a percent 
of the gross nanonal product have increased from 
about 26 percent to 32 percent in 1974. 

The niajor wholesaling functions associated with 
thCx sale of goods include maintaining inventories; 
extending credit; physically assembling, sorting, and 
grading goods in large lots; breaking bulk and re- 
distributing in smaller lots; delivery; refrigeration; 
and promotional advertising. Functions associated 
with the physical Handling and distribution of goods 
(when the wholesaler takes title to the goods) 'are 
performed in warehouses operated by wholesalers. 
Because retailers and manufacturers also are per- 
forming distribution functions, the wholesaler is 
able to act as a distributor only in* those markets 
where he has demonstrated his economic efficiency 
and capability. 

Merchant wholesalers represent the largest whole- 
saling group in terms of sales (51 percent) and 
employment (75 percent), and are the most homog- 
eneous group as well. Between 1967 and 1972, the 
number of merchant wholesale establishments in- 
creased from 213,000 to 290,000,. up 36 percent. 

Duri|ig 1974, sales "by merchant wholesalers rose 
23 percent to $448 billion, largely reflecting the 20 
percent increase in wholesale prices during the,. year. 
Sales of durable goods lines increased about 20 per- 
cent while sales of nondurables, led by farm product 
raw materials, jumped 25 percent. ^ 

Employment Increases Steadily 

Employment in the wholesale trades , has grown 
ste^idily during the last 10 years. Employment in 



nierchant wholesaling totaled about 3.2 million in 
1974 compared with nearly 2,5 million in 1967, a 
rise of about one-third. From 1964 to ♦1974, average 
weekly earnings increased annually, ranging from 
4 to 6 percent. During the same period, the average 
work week has hovered around 39 hours. 

Ir\ an effort to improve worker productivity, many 
firms have initiated training programs aimed at up- 
grading employee skills, and have sponsored frequent 
management Seminars. The increasing use of com- 
puterization and sophisticated equipment has opened 
new employment, opportunities and prompted special 
technical training programs. Often, firms favor a 
salary-plus-incentive plan for the sales force instead 
of "a straight salary or commission-only plan. The 
large wholesalers with big fleets of delivery trucks 
are seeking such cOst-cutting benefits in distribution 
management' as improved route planning and the 
measurement and control of route-driver perform- 
ance. This effort is especially important during the 
current period of high gasoline prices. 

Changing Pricing Practices 

Because of higher operating costs, competiti^pn, 
and Shifting markets, wholesalers are continually/ 
reviewing their pricing practices. Pricing merchan- 
dise to reflect rising prices during the past- year has 
multiplied problems for wholesalers.. From late 191^ 
through most of 1974, frequently changing product 
prices caused lags in accounting systems, making it 
difficult to measure the true impact of C(^t factors, 
pricing, and accounting policies. In addition, strong 
customer resistance to rising prices made it harder 
for wholesalers to pass on their own rising costs. To 
meet these problems, wholesalers have responded in 
several ways: 

— Improved accounting systems and a reevalua- 
tion of costs. For example, some -firms are now 
charging customers for such extra services as emer- 
gency or late deliveries. 

— Establishing or raising minimum order levels. 
— Recognizing the inherent higher costs of slow- 
moving items, management has lowered prices on 
such items to^jspeed up turnover. 

— In order to improve collections cash flow, 
more firms are charging interest for accounts over 
due more than 60 or 90 days, as well as for credit 
extensions. 

Storage Improvements 

Inventory-handling, a vital functions of whole- 
saling, has changed markedly during the past few 
years. Wholesaling's major^ large customers — re- 
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tailers, institutional users, commercial And industriaf 
users — have reduced their onsite inventc^ry holdings 
and have kept backup stock in distributors' ware- 
houses. This practice strongly reinforced the serv- 
ices which wholesalers perform. 

The preference of many retail customers for 
quick turnover items that produce good volume and 
profit has increased the rack jobber type of service, 
'by wholesalers. Providing point-of-sale merchandise 
in stores, rack jobbers own the goods up . to the 
time the goods are turned over to the retailers/ thus 
reducing retailers' inventory investment. By render- 
ing such service, the wholesaler assumes complete 
responsibility for replacement needs for certain cus- 
tomer commodity lines. Rack jobbing is a large 
business with retail food and drug chains'. 

Improving Productivity 

Fn recent years, rising operating costs have pressed 
wholesalers to sell a greater volume goods Jn 
order to maintain a reasonable level of dollar profit. 
To improve their long-term profit posrtion, many 
wholesalers are expanding facilities and moderniz- 
ing their capital base through warehouse moderniza- 
tion, greater reliance on and use of labor-saving 
equipment, and increased use of computers. 

Many warehouse operations today are simplified 
by electronic equipment that automatically 'reads 
information from labels on cartons as they move on 
high-speed conveyor belts, thus eliminating excess 
handling and improving productivity. According to a 
recent survey by the National Association of Whole- 
saler-Distributors, 56 percent of the survey respond- 
ents reported that they were using computers ^or 
planning to do so during 1975, up from about 45 
percent in 1972. Smaller wholesale firms, especially 
those in metropolitan areas, have instituted such 
cost-cutting methods as cooperative financing, billing, 
buying, and data processing, 

Since warehousing requires a high percentage of 
fixed costs and a high debt/equity ratio, a number 
of wholesalers are establishing distribution centers. 
These centers plan modes of transportation, storage 
methods, layout considerations,- locator, systems, in- » 
teraction of handling systems, material handling 
equipment, and scheduling of deliveries. Wholesalers 
decide the limits of service required of a distribution 
center which may include some or all of the follow- 
ing — inventory stockpiling consolidation, distdbu- 
tion, product-mixing, and test marketing: 

Smaller grocery wholesalers often share a distri- 
bution center with wholesalers of other products. 
Cost-cutting^ benefits^'of shared distribution centers 

U •• - ^ 



include use of handling equipment required for 
efficient operation; suitable layouts for various sizes 
of wholesale firms in multiple-occupancy buildings; 
efficient modes of transportation of products to and 
from the distribution center; • and ample parking 
space and docking facilities. ' 

It has become increasingly necessary to coordi- 
nate transportation of goods' with storage facilities 
and customer requirements. Increased costs of ship- 
ping and distribution handling require better trans- 
port utilization. In some areas of the country, how- 
ever, deteriorating railroad service has\:reated ship- 
ping problems for regional and local distributors. 
Profit-minded distributors increasingly are using the 
computer order processing technique which auto- 
matically reorders low stock items from suppliers, 
selects carriers and delivery routes, and pinpoints 
delays or bott^enecks. 

Changing Markets Reshape Trends 

The changing nature of wholesaling markets, 
owing largely to the spreading out of metropolitan 
areas and the emergence of new communities with 
their super-size shopping centers, actually reversed a 
trend that began in the early 1960's toward product 
specialization in wholesaling. Even though many 
wholesalers have retained specialized line titles, they 
have broadened product bases. Also, the introduction 
6f thousands of new products during the 1960's re- 
sulted in a. diversification of commodity lines, fur- 
^ther emphasizing the need for expanded product dis- 
tribution. 

Competition, a major influence on receAt trends 
in wholesaling, also has compelled wholesalers to 
vary commodity lines, expand territories, .and di- 
versify operations. Manufacturers have become the 
wholesalers' greatest competition fof^the business of 
large customers through direct selling to ultimate 
users, bypassing wholesalers. However, since ship- 
ping distance for wholesalers in local and regional 
markets is less than for national manufacturers, lower 
freight costs frequently benefit wholesalers. 

Competition together with rising costs — especially 
fixed costs — which continually narrow gross margins, 
have spurred wholesalers to seek ways of improv- 
ing services as a means of boosting sales-. Some 
have extended more generous fcredit arrangements^ 
to their customers; others advise customers on store 
locations, on store layout, and on effective display .pf 
merchandise. Still others provide product promo- 
tional material and notify customers of new products 
coming on the market. 

Increasingly, a variety of small manufacturers are 

\ 



providing new business for wholesalers. Small man- 
ufj^cturers look.to wholesalers in a variety of lines 
to find outlets for their products and to move them 
^o end-users and to retailers because they do not 
Jtj^nerally have the resources to hire a sales force of 
tSe size necessary to tap markets. The wholesaler- 
distributor knows sales areas arid has the technical 
know-ho\^for handling, ^storing, and moving mer- 
chandise. " . - 

Future Directions ' 

Changing market conditions j^gd^ varying custo- 
mer needs will demand more sophisticated operating 
methods and scientifie management of wholesaling in 



Source: Bureau of the Census. 



the future. Adjustment to future changes will neces- 
sitate expanded capital bases which will, in turn, 
probably result in fewer and larger wholesale firms 
selling and servicing a variety of retail outlets, other 
industries, and institutions. ' 

The number of companies using computers is ex- 
pected to increase and the purposes for which com- 
puters are used will also multiply: Distributors may^ 
utilize the computer in market analysis and saies 
strategy to tie in with a total systems approach to 
fulfilling customer needs. Simulation models will 
probably be used to" forecast markets and to provide 
alternatives for marketing and management deci- 
sions. 
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Wholesale Trade — Establishments 









Percent increase 




Percent in 




1963 


1967 


1963-67 


1972 


1967-' 


Wholesale trade, total 


308,177 


311.464 


1.1 


369,792 


18.7 


Merchant^'holesalers, tqtal 


208,997 


;212.993 


2.0 


289,980 


36.1 


Wholesale merchant distributors 


199.946 


204.783 


2.4 


274733 


34/1 




5.754 


5.171 


-10.1 


6J86 


31.2 


Exporters 


2,664 


. 2,272 


-14.7 


2,650 


l6.6 


Manufacturers* sales branches and offices, ' 












.total- 


28,884 ■ 


30.679 


6.2 


47.191 


53.8 


Sales branches, with stock 


16,408 


16.709 


. 1.8 


32,611 


95.2 


Sale's offices, without stock 


12,476 


13.970 


11.2 


14,580 


4.4 


Merchandise acents and brokers, total 


25.313 


26,462 


4.5 


32,621 , 


23.3 


Brokers for buyers or sellers 


5,083^ 


4,373 


-14.0 


4,770 


9.1 




3.416 


5,425 


58.8 


6,940 


28.0 


Manufacturers' agents 


11.189 


12,106 


8.2" 


16,529 


. 36.5 


Import agents 


393 


270 


. -31.3 


265 


-1.9 


Export agents 


^ 544 


548 


1.0 


440 


-19.7 



Wholesale Trade-^ales 

(in millions of dollars except as noted) 

Percent increase 

/ 1963 1967 1963-67* 

Wholesale trade.. total 358,385.7 459,476.0 6.4 

Merchant wholesalers, total 1.^,391.8 206.055.1 6.9 

Wholesale merchants, 

. distributors 136.866.7 181.775.7 7.3 

Importers .* 9.243.3 • 10,354.0 2.9 

Exporters 8.281.9 9,507.7 3.5 

Manufacturers sales branches ' 

and offices, total 116.443.3 157,096.5 7.7 

Sales branches with 'stock 54.K'»7.4 67,174.6 9.9 

Sales offices, without stock .... 61,585.9 89.921.9 9.9 
^lerchandise agents and 

brokers', total 53.245.0 61,347.0 3.6 

Brokers for buyers or sellers .. 13.854.5 14.030.5^ .3 

, Commission merciiants 9,524.0 14.068.0 6.4 

Manufacturers agents 10.941.3 15,257.0 8.6 

Import agents 2.112.0 1.790.7 -4.0 

Export agents 2.178.9 3,372.0 11.5 

* Compound annual rate of growth. 
» E.stimatcd by BDC. 
Source: Bureoii of the Census and BDC. 





Percent increase 




^Percent increase 


1972 


1967-72* 


1974 • 


1972-74* 


695.830.3 


11.0 


875,000 


15.2 


353.316.0 


14.4 






305,181.5 


13.8 


448,127 


21.0 


23,092.4 


» 22.0 






13,601.4 


' 9.4 






255,562.8 


12.9 






124.458.5 


16,7 






131,104.3 


9.9 






86,951.6 


9.1 






20,397.8 


9.8 






18.970.9 


■ 7.8 






23,344.6 


11.2 






3.618.8 


19.2 






4,694.1 


8,7 
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Changing market conditions will require contin- 
ual adjustments in the type, variety, and quality of 
products carried. Emphasis will be on operating- 
economies and retaining customers. For example, 
wholesalers are attempting to trim costs and improve 
efficiency through "route engineering," a technique 
of mounting importance in a future that promises 
higher fuel costs. This method requires an analysis 
of the route man's activities, from the time he leaves 
the wai chouse ^o the time he returns, including the 
scheduling of deliveries and work content of each 
delivery man's route. \^ 

Always alert for new ways to retain customers 
and expand sales, wholesalers generally seize oppor- 
tunities to pass on to custom&rs the benefits of cost 
savings ctnd price reductions by manufacturers. 
Growing com'petition among wholesale distributors, 
continual product changes, introduction of new 
products, and shming consumer preferences will fur- 
ther increase wholesalers' efforts toward product line 
diversification. 

If conditions warrant— that is, if the economy 
improves substantially— wholesalers will plan new 
branches or additions to present facilities. Decisions 
concerning new facility locations will b^ influenced 
by the level of retained earnings^ the cost of borrow- 
ing, land prices, and proximity and access to cus- 
tomers. 

NONFOOD RETAILING 
DEPARTMENT STORES 

Department store retailing^ in the 1970's is 
markedly changed from only a decade ago. During 
the past 10 years, department stores have followed 
customers to suBurban -areas, opening stores in cli- 
mate-controlled shopping malls which frequently . 
house motion picture theaters, hotels, and offices; 
More yand more, merchandise offerings are geared 
to the Nation's fast-growing young adult population 
accijstomed to spending an increasing share of in- 
:ome on luxury items — ^^sports equipnxent, books, 
high-fidelity sets. As the number of working wives 
has increased, markets have expanded for such time- 

' Standard Industrial ClasHifiCJition Manual definition: Retail stores 
carrying a Kfneral line of* apparel, such as siiitK. coats, dresses, fur- 
lishings; home furnishintjs, such as furniture, floor coverings, eurlainK, 
Jrapcries, linens, major household .ippliances; and houseware;; such as 
able and kitchen appliances, dishes, and utensils. These and other 
Tierehandise lines are normally arranged in separate seetions or depart- 
nents with the accounting on a departmentalized basis. The depart- 
nents and functions integrated under a single management. The 
;torcs usually provide their own charge aecounts, deliver merchandise 
ind maintain open stocks. 



'and labor-saving purchases as dishwashers, hair 
dryers, cosmetics, and pocket calculators for balanc- 
ing household acpounts. 

In recent -years, rapidly growing department store 
sales exceeded the growth rate of all retail sales, 
with discount department stores contributing signif- 
icantly to the steady upward trend. Sales of depart- 
ment store chains (11 or more stores) now account 
for the bulk of all department store sales. Depart- 
ment store chains are now advertising on television 
and rqdio in addition to traditional advertising in 
newspiapers. Apparel, home furnishings, anc| cu^to^ 
mer service are favored subjects for local color 
television advertising. > 

Keeping pace with changing consumer needs 
through new merchandise offerings and innovative 
retailing techniques is essential to. department store 
retailing success. Department stores have respoifded 
to the special needs of working .women through 
longer store hours, Sunday ope^iings, and upgrading 
women's fashions. Home improvement n^j^s are an 
important sales area that many department store re- 
tailers are .finding lucrative. With repairs of all types 
becoming increasingly costly, more people are learn- 
ing to make home tepairs themselves and are seeking 
pr9duct information from knowledgeable salesper- 
sons as well as merchandise. 

More people are taking a greater interest in sports 
activities, thereby increasing sales of television sets, 
sporting goods, equipment, and clothing. Sales of 
sporting goods equipment covering a wide variety of 
activities rose rapidly during recent years. Depart- 
ment stores and their mail order divisions are in a 
good position to accommodate these needs through 
merchandise selections in their stores, via their mail 
order departments and through specialized stores 
selling these products. 

Rapid Sales GroiVth 

In recent years, department stores' sales growth 
outpaced the growth of all retail sales, largely re- 
flecting the strong gains of both traditional and 
discount chain departm$jnt stores. In 1974^ depart- 
ment store , sales totaled an estimated $62 billion 
compared to $51 billion in 1972. From 1963 to 
1972. sales more than doubled, reflecting high levels 
of consumer spending as well as the addition of 
about 3,500 new department stores. 

From 1963 to f973, sales of chain department 
stores almost quadrupled. About half of the sharp 
rise in sales growth, however, reflected price in- 
creases over the period. Discount* retailers experi- 
enced rapid expansion in the decade of the 1960's. 



accounting for a peak sales volume of II pei;cent of 
department store .sales in 1970. In the past 2 years, 
severe competition among discounters' operations 
because of overbuilding, overextension of financial 
resources, and high interest rates' caused some of the 
Nation's large disqounters to be^pnic bankrupt or 
reduce operating units. Despite these problems, con- 
tinued price consciousness assures a viable market 
for discount-type department stores. 

Employment Gains 

Reflecting department store expansion from 1963 
to 1973, employment rose fr.Qgi^ about 1 million to' 
almost 1 .7 niUIion, an average annual increasi^/of 
5.1 percent. More than two-thirds of department 
store employees are women, who generally hold the 
greatest proportion of sales jobs, and such cl<^rical 
positions as bookkeepers, cashiers, and office work- 
ers. About half of nil salespersons are part-time 
workers and/oif temporary salesclerks hfred during 
such peak selling periods as the -Christmas season. 
Part-time sales job opportunities have increased in 
recent years ns suburbnn shopping center stores are 
generally open several nights each week. 

Starting requirements at the executive level in 
today's department store requires a variety of skills 
besides a baekground in merchandising. The intro- 
duction of, sophisticated electronic equipment Vo 
monit4)r inventory and credit accounts requires 
trained technical staff. Large multiunit stores employ 
professionally qualified persons to supervise cen- 
tralized departments of advertising, public relations, 
accounting, and personnel. 

Suburban Shopping Center Growth 

vDuring the 1960's, shifts of population to subr 
iirban areas and the growth of circumferential high- 
ways improved the profit potential of retail stores 
located in areas surrounding cities. Climate-eon- 
trolled malls serving as fetail centers are generally 
dominated by four department stores and provide 
one-stop shopping for customers. Vertical construc- 
tion of shopping malls permits additions to selling 
arid parking space on smaller areas of land than is 
required for traditional shopping centers. With the 
foeus of shopping now centered in suburbia rather 
than downtown city stores, the volume of retail 
sales in suburban niall^ accounts for about two- 
thirds of all retail sales. 

Pepartnient stores now require about 3 years lead 
time from the decision to build to the actual opening 
of the store because of the complexities involved in 
site selection, financing, construction, and delivery 



of merchandise stock. Department stores generally 
'"%)ecome "anchor" unitl in a regional shopping center 
where the typical g;eneral merchandise store is 
smaller in size and less demanding with regard to 
store fixturing and furnishing. 

Managing Inventory Buildup 

Levels of retail inventories have a major impact 
on the economy's production and employment levels. 
Large inventories in the manufacturing and whole- 
sale sector are often reflected in equally high retail 
inventories. Excessive jnventories stem from busi- 
nessmen's expectations outpacing reality and result 
in a "ripple" effedt in terms of reduced purchases 
from wholesalers and fewer orders from manufac- 
turers. 

Retailers in many ^merchandising categories found 
themselves with excessive inventories .^n the summer 
and fall of 1 974. The overstocl^j situation devdloped 
because of supply dislocations resulting from eco- 
nomic controls and an oversupply of petrochemical 
based products in the aftermath of the oil embargo, 
as well as a decline in consumer demand accompany- 
ing the recessionary cycle. 

In November 1974, department store inventories 
were 25 percent over the previous year leveL How- 
ever, as a result of heavy pre-Christmas sales at 
lower than usual markups, department store man- 
agement eliminated overstocked merchandise and 
reduced, substantial inventory carrying costs. By 
February 1975, department store invenfories were 
only about 6 percent bigher than the previous year. 

The problem of inventory accumulation , and de- 
cumulation IS a familiar one to the department store 
sector. Aided by completers, point of sale inventory 
device's and early warning systems, department stores 
have been better able to .m^S:nage this problem. Be- 
tween 1963 and 1973, the sales-inventory ratio was 
about 7.7, varying less than half a percent during 
the entire period. 

Impact of Rising Energy Costs 

The impact of rapidly rising energy costs for 
gasoline, heating, lighting, and air conditioning has 
Slowed consumer spending and increased department 
store operating expenses. During the remaining years 
of tjiis decade, additional energy cost increases can 
be expected as domestic petroleum and natural gas 
prices elevate because of high foreign oil costs and 
increased domestic oil industry investment. 

Higher energy costs have other implications for 
department store management. Among these are de- 
cisions concerning new construction versus eurtail- 
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mcnt of store expansion in suburban growth areas or 
the central cities^ with mass transit systems; altera- 
tions of consumer shopping patterns associated with 
driving distance and gasoline cost; and deferrals of^ 
home bwncrship and fewer durable and nondurable 
purchases. Furthermore, the growing consumer pref- 
erence for smaller and mprc energy efficient housmg' 
may lead to. reduced home floor space in futi/re 
home construction and will require Continuing re- 
view and modification of merchandise product lines. 
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inatc extra merchandise handling and clerical work. 
Also, computer prepared shipping lists and sched- 
ules serve as inventory control units to check con- 
tainer contents as merchandise* is loaded and un- 
loaded. Additional computbr-generated economies 
arc obtained from more efficient scheduling of truck' 
deliveries and a reduction^ down-time due to the 
control and coordination oH.truck and automotive 
equipment maintenance. • 



' ImpH)Ving Department Store Productivity 

^ ^ As a service Industry, retailing does not produce 
goods that can be measured or quantified. Depart- 
ment store retailers enVphasize ne\« ways to produce 
greater sales per square foot of selling space which 
ultimately increase profits. With the high' costs of all 
types of construction materials, display items are 
selected wi(h a view toward promoting reuse of 
•building components through redesign and maneu- 
verability of internal display to meet the needs of 
varying merchandis? lines. j , « 

\n a department store, the incorporation of non- 
selling functions, such iis storage and warehousing, 

can maximize the use of cxisUng high-priced. selling collection departments, 
space. Strategically located central warQhouses, using ^courage impulse buying. 
<;ophistieated receiving, handling, and packaging sy^' 
tcnis, can speed the flow of merchandise to sales 
areas and customer deliveries. Other nonsclling store 
fuhetic^ns, such as customer repair services, account- 
ing and clerical staff operations, as well as the loca- 
tion, of data processing, can be planned for less 
costly nonretail- site locations. The computer con- 
tinues to be the single effective tool for -increasing 
productivity. Before 'l980, point-of-sale cash regis- 
ters linked to central computers should be installed 
in most department stores. As a central informa- 
tion gathering unit, point-of-sale registers provide 
instant, detailed sales d^Ua, help to reduce clerical 
errors, and provide on-line inventory controls. Addi- 
tional benefits include rapid cash register balancing, 
a reduction iq^u'dit expclisc, hnd speeded, credit 
authorization procedure3. ^Also, advertising and sales 
promotion campaigns can be closely monitored and 
modified to meet changing market demands and 
credit control!' and authorization can be accom- 
plished with speed and accuracy as part of the 
customary retail checkout procedure , at the cash 
register, . > - ' 

^ For warehouse inventory control. -computer-linked 
scanners can be positioned tojead information from . 
cartons or tagged merchandise as it moves on high- 
speed conveyor belts. This procedure helps to clim- 



Credit Card Popular 

The widespread use of credit cards, often permit- 
ting customers the^option of repaying balances on an 
installment basis, has vastly extended the^vailability 
of credit for retail store purchases. Since the. mid- 
I960*s, annual expenditures on credit cards issued 
and usable at department stores have ^ccoumed for 
more tjian half of all annual sales. In the past few 
years, use of bank credit cards for all types of gon^ 
sumcr purchases has risen sharply and a number of 
department stores have begun to accept bank-issued 
credit cards. In some instances, store credit cards 
are being replaced by b^Jnk credit card's, eliminating 
;thc overhead costs of. department store credit and 
collection departments. Credit cards serve to en- 

X 



New Department Store Services 

.Many department stores are now engaged in 
catalog selling and offering shop-at-home services. 
Printed catalogs of department store merchandise 
which can be ordered by mail, especially benefit cus- 
tomers who are housebound or have limited time for 
shopping. For the past several years, department 
store mail order sales ha^e accounted for 10 to 12 
percent of sales annually, ^hop-at-home services' 
usually relate to home furnishings — particularly car- 
pets and drapes — enabling customers tq judge new 
furnishings in their home surroundings. 

Profit Gains Through Diversification 

Department store diversification into noncetail 
sales fields has expanded dramatically, in recent 
years. Realty ventures involving town or city plan- 
ning, shopping center development, and living ac- 
commodations for entire communities are examples 
of the types of projects large corporate chain depart- 
ment stores have financed. One such real estate joint 
venture, involving two large chain department store, 
subsidiaries and a large insurance company subsid- 
iary, willfinance and build a new suburban city with 
20.000 homes near Chicago. The first phase of the 
development, completed i*i 1974, is a $35-niiIIion- 
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Chopping ccntt'r which will beneiit the retail sponsors 
whojuay take advantage, of the contract sales tech- 
niques to sell such items as carpeting, furniture^ and 
appliances for^ the planned residential housing. Other 
dppa^iiient store corporations ov/n and operate nu- 
nierou^^ shopping centers throughout the United 
States. 

Some IVirge chain department stores offer to sell 
subsjdirary-ftperated financial services such as insur- 
ance and^lfortgage loans on store premises. Other 
departmeni store complexes have entered the field 
of manufacturing (paints, household detergents. 
.lawnnioweVs, and cash regi;5ters), thereby ccfntfoH'mg 
quality and 'specifications for a 'variety of products 
from the manufacturing process through retail dis- 
tribution. 

Future Directions ' 

Department store retailers will continue to^adapt 
tg/changing consumer needs in the years ahead. 
Employment will probably increase more moderately 
than sales because of the trend toward self-service 
and the increasing use of computers to perform time; 
consuming sales and boojckeeping procedures. How- 
ever, there* will always be a continuing rieeS for 
highly trained, experienced salespersons with product " 
knowledge to demonstrate and sell big-ticke't. high 
quality merchandise. - 

Business costs for department store opera^iofl are 
expected to continue u'pw[\rd, partially re 
high cost of energy required* for heating/coS 
lighting. Broader product lines needed to sell tcT 
expanding consumer markets wiU re^ftire, more in- 
ventory investment. As shopping centers are expen- 
sive to build, there will probably be more vertical 
development and niultipurpose use of commercial 
buildings. Increasingly: developers' are ad^apting the 
shopping center idea to central business districts, 
using redeveloped land or existing sites of retail 
establishments. Aiding in the effort to conserve gaso- 
line supplies, customers can come to downtown one- 
stop shopping centers via public transportation. 

Multiunit chains, emphasizing mass distribution 
of merchandise to the cost-conscious consupier. will 
continue to predominate and increase their share of 
the total departinent store market in the years ahead.v 
These chains, which include many old line stores as 
well as regional and local companies, now account 
^for 8^/ per^ccnt of department storg sales. The con- 
tinuing growth of this group will noi entirely dis- 
place the family-owned department store in the 
Tiiture. The single-unit store will remain a potent 
market fierce, providing specialized merchandise se- 




lections, personalized service, arid a knowledge of 
regional or individual preferences that the multiunit 
or national chain cannot always duplicate. ^ 

Attracting and retaining new executive talent is a 
problem for individual firms, which do not offer the 

^broad based employment benefits of n\ultiunit com- 
panies. Mechanical or cost-intensive hardware to 
improve productivity and output, and specialists to 

•ndvise on itiiportant .^intangrbles including inventory 
levels and borrowing capability, are critical to viable 
operations and are not generally . supported to^ 
Jarge extent by family-owned units. iStore traffic 
dislocations, because of subway construction or the 
altering of higKway interchanges, will affect con- 
sumer shopping patterns and some single-unit stores 
in the years ahead. 

Department stores will probably continue to di- 
versify retail and nonretail activities. While many 
departmerit,stores attempt to ^provide one-stop retail 
shopping, larger chains will offer a similar array 

„of financial services. These may include insurance 
(automobile, property, liability, life, and unusual 
risk), mutual funds, and the origination and servicin^^^ 
of mortgage loans on residential, property. Tncreasihg 
use of sales techniques to maximize facilities and to 
reach the "at-home" customer will broaden the fu- 
'ture sales base. Emphasis will be placed on shop-at- 
honie services, catalog mail order sales, and tele- 
phone sales. Expanding international trade may pro- 
vide potential for overseas expansion of catalog or 
mafl order operations. ^ 
By the 1980's, the. use of bank credit cards in 
lieu oj cash for sales transactions may increase sub- 
stantially. Automated banking and point-of-sale ter- 
minals in retail establishments will. allow direct trans- 
actions and retail'i;)urchases without a monetary or 
check exchange. Retailers should benefit by greater 
sales generated through increased store traffic; by 
in^proved cash flow attributed to a reduced float in 
the payment 6t outstanding customer bills; and by 
adding to financial services already offered. 

MAIL QRDER AND DIRECT SELLING 

Increasingly, businesses are^engaged in direct sell- 
ing and ^mail order marketing— selling techniques 
that reac^i many customers far from the neighbor- 
hood or suburban stores as well as people with 
limited time for shopping.'In past years, mail. order 
and door-to-door selling involved highly specialized 
products such as cosmetics; sewing machines, 
kil^chenware, books, encyclopedias, magazines, and 
educational courses. More recently* large mail order 
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houses with no retail outlets include a variety of 
^related products in their catalogs, and advertise cata- 
' logs for sale in optional magazines. Direct selling 
companies also offer a selection of fconsun^er prod- 
ucts through their neighborhood representatives. 

Mail Order House Sales Gaining ^ 

In 1972, sales of 5,410. mail .order houses with 
paid employees accounted for 99 percent of all mail 
order sales which totaled $4.5 billion, reflecting an 
8.2 percent annual rate of increase over* 1967.- An 
^idditional 2.572. owner-operated mail order busi- 
nesses ref)orted sales' of about $45.8 million for the 
year. By 1974, -sales of mail order companies 
reached an estimated $5.2 billion., - 

Advantages of Mail Order Selling . _ - 

A mail order selling business appeals to individ- 
uals seeking additional income by. working on a part- 
or full-time basis from the home. Entry into the field 
requires a small investment in inventory. The ijiails 
arc used to advertise and deliver merchandise and 
rising postage rates have increased costs. ^ 

Consumers favor mail order ;^ales as an additional 
shopping vehicle that brings-new ifleas and products 
into the quiet of their own home. They can peruse 
brochures or catalogs at their, leisure, comparing 
products and prices with items* advertised via tele- 
vision, radio, magazines, and new^apers. While 
store prices tend to fluctuate, items lislted in a catalog 
are generally available at a specific price for a pre- 

rictable period of time. 
/Large mail order houses are almost completely 
automated, using computers-to maintain and update 
mailing lists, to seek out potential customers based 
on age, sex or income, maintain inventory records, 
and process orders and billing with a mmimum of 
delay. 

Mail Order Prescription Handling 

According to a recent survey conducted by the 
Department of Health. Education and Welfare, the 
mail order volume of prescription drugs involves 
about 17 million prescriptions annually compared 
with the more than one billion prescriptions dis- 
pensed by retail pharmacies. Nonprofit government 
and private or^ uiizations account for alniost two- 
thirds of the mail order prescriptions volume. Custo- 
mers tend to be elderly people with chronic condi- 
tions. Hying in rural areas whb are high volume 
p«?5CT^ption users. Special precautions usually arc 
hy the mail order firms to screen out 
orders. * . * 




Diirect Sales Increasing 

While the number of direct selling establishments 
rose 82 percent to almost 141,300 from 1967 to 
1972, small owner-operated businesses accounted 
for the bulk of thk increase. In 1972, a total -"of 
8,864; cpmpanies with paid employees sccouhjed. for 
59 percent of the $4 billion in sales during the year. 
In 1974, sale$ .reached an estimated $4.5 billion. 

Direct Selling Methods ^ 

Direct selling serves as a primary source of dis- 
tribution or an additional means of extending prod- 
uct salies and market penetration for some corpora- 
tions. Direct .selling is accomplished through house-. : 
to-house canvassing or the party plan— selling mer- 
chandise through demonstrations, in prospective cus- 
tomers' houses. 

To be successful in the direct selling business 
involving many part-timers who are not necessairily 
. retail experts, the products sold are usually items 
that everyone needs — detergents, Soaps, car waxes, 
vacuum ' cleaners, vitamins, cpsmmcs, aluminum 
cookware, and oth^r commonly used\ousehold and' 
personal products. One large cosmetics corporation 
with annual sales of more than $1 billion, involved 
in direct selling for many years, generates , sales 
through representatives throughout the country who 
are given lists of former custome/s in their neighbor- 
hoeds. Howqver, with more women working away . 
from the home, there are fewer prospective custo- 
mers in the daytime and more problems in recruiting 
representatives. 

Efforts to Regulate, Direct Sellers 

Current Federal Trade Commission regulations 
require that door-to-door sales signed contracts must 
be accompanied by a "notice of. cancellation state- 
ment" which /permits buyers to cancel transactions 
without penalty or obligation within 3 days-of the 
completed sale. The Direct Selling Association has 
requested an opinion on conflicts between State and 
Federal cooHng-off requirements in instances where 
the cooling-off period varies. 

In the 1974/75 legislative year, over 55 bills con-/ . 
cerning six major direct selling issues — cooling-off, 
licensing, franchise regulation, pyramid selling, con- 
sumer complaints ^anfd remedies, and' telephone soli- . 
citation^ — have been introduced in State legislatures. 
In addition, several. "States have introduced legisla- 
tion to enable local governments to enact ordinances 
requiring the licensing of peddlers, solicitors, and/or 
transient merchants. With increased emphasis being • 
placed on the rights of the consumer in the market- 
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Nonfood Retailing 

(in millions of dollars except as noted) 



Department stores 



Number of establisKments 



' Women af percent of totar.. 
Mail order houses . - 

Sales 

Payroll 

Number of e^stablishments 

with payroll 

Direct selling - . d 



Sales pf establishments with 

payroll , 

Payroll 

Number of establishments 



1963' 


1967^ 


Percent increase 
1963-67* 


1^72 


Percent increase 
19^-72* 


1974' 


20,537.3 


32,344.0 


12;0 


51.085.5 


• 9.6. 


61,710.0 


4,251 
1 n7 1 7 

69.3 


5,792 ' 

1 , jZ4.U 

69.0 


8.1 
0.7 


7.742 

1 ,jy4.o 
69.0 


6.0 

3.8 . 


I- 

1,680.0 


7 im ^ 

Z,J /O.J ■ 

,360.0 


J,Uo3.0 

* 558.5 


^ 6.7 


, 4,j/4.1 
736.8 


8.2 


5,214.0 


3,172 


.4,430 


8.7 


5,410 


6.9 ' 




2.372.7 
66,223 


2,494.3 
77,632 


1.3 
4.3 


3,983.4 
141.294 


' 9.8. 
, 12.7 ' 


4,54 Kj 


1,721 
362.2 


1.719 
330.0 




2,349 
.483.8 


6.5 


2,675.6 


9.323 


6,9^1 ^ 




8,864 


4.9 





Percentincrease 
1972-74* 

. '9.9 » 



2.7 



6.7 



6.8 



.6.7 



♦^ompound annual rate of growth. 
» Estim^tei^by BDC. 



place, it is resisohable to expect that ^overyment 
efforts will focus oii direct selling in the futiKe. ^ • 

Future Directions 

Direct and mail orde.i" sales will continue^ to ex- 
pand rapidly. A more affluent and o3der pdpulation, 
with limited time for shopping at a retail store??' will 
prefer to make purchases in the home. Ease of entry 
into direct selling should continue to offer enter- > 
prising people and c^mfianies an opportunity to 
provide a viable service. The mail order 'field is 
expected to remain dominated by large firms using 
modern sales jmanagement and production tech- 
niques. About M percent ^f these establishments 
should continue to account for almost 50 percent 
of malt order, sales. However, the diversity of prod- 
ucts adaptable to the mail order technique will pro- 
vide smaller firms the opportunity to grow rapidly. 
Consumers will continue to favor buying by mail 
order because of its convenience, higher gasoline 
costs, groNving price consciousness, and the interest- 
ing and unique merchandise offered. 

APPAREL STORES . 

^Despite growing competition for the apparel dol- 
lar from department stores and the home sewing- 
market, sales of men's and women's apparel stores 
continued upward during the post decade, increasing 



at a 5.5 percent annuaPrate from 1963 to 1^74. 
Apparel "stor^' sales in 1974 reached an estimated 
$16.4 billion. Specialized apparel stores generally 
can offer mor^ personalized attention to ciistomerS 
and adapt inventories rapidly to new style trends. 
Part-time wo^kers^ften employed by apparel shops, 
help improve efl^iency by limiting the number of 
full-time workers employed during slow periods. ' 

Apparei Stores Move to Suburfoi^ 

Apparel retailers account for a substantial portion 
of the movement of stores from downtown areas to 
suburban shopping centers. Stores carrying more 
conservative styles and clothing for the family have 
been particularly active in suburban areas. Many of 
these are brancljies of long-established downtown 
stores, while others are small, independent one- or 
two-store companies. New stores opening in down- 
town areas tend to feature;^the newer styles, catering 
to ^oung single adults, and young couples without 
children. Such groups of customers traditionally 
spend larger portions of their incomes, for apparel 
than dp older individuals or families with children 
and .therefore constitute a desirable marjcet. Compe- 
tition for this market is keen. 

Casual Clollies are Popular 

Apparel retailing has grqwn r^idly in. recent 
years, as a result of high levels of disposable inr 
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:onies couple^^ith wider style ranges of apparel. 
Reflecting changing life styles, widely diverse cloth- 
ng styles have efiierg!^^. Sportswear, in particulj^-, ' 
laS been a gro.wtK 'ac^a as clothing has become less 
ornial, even Jor, on-the-job wear. In contrast, there . 
ire indications, that young people on college cam- 
)uses vtcnd to dress up more. 
.Even older customers are buying more sports 
vear for their leisure activities, specially designed- 
or participation in a particular sport such' as tennis, 
nowiiiobning, boating, or bicycling: More generally, 
iQwevcr, such , sportswear as slacks, pants suits, 
•heaters, and sport shirts, are worn for all but the 
nosX forma^occasions. 

One, widely accepted new style is the leisure suit 
or men, consisting of matching jacket and trousers. 
Hit cut^Trom fabrics generally considered suitable 
or work,cl6thing. The cut also resembles workings. , 
ipparel, often with a western-wear influence. 

Women's apparel is showing a 5>*wing toward 
eisure-oriented wear as well, biit the long dress" has ^ 
ilso reestablished itself for more formal occasions/ - 
tVic effect is to .significantly widen the range' of styles , 
)urchased. by c'ach customer. Apparel stores are 
ible to take advantage of rapid style changes and 
ustomer preferences, with executives maintaining 
Jose contact with customers. SincG stores Wter to 
larrow market segments, apparel retailers, keep in-^ 
ormed on clothes available from manufacturers ' ' 
vhich would interest their, clientele. Even large 
:hains of apparel stores pinpoint particulai* market . 
,ect9rs an^ mc/ye quickly ^with swings in fashion. 



Future Direcldons -* < ; ' • • 

Changing life styijds the American consumer 
through 1980 will be characterized by increased 
leisure, mpre free time, and more travel. Informal 
living Istyles will be reflected in appareP' lines by. 
increased emphasis on sportswear and garments that 
can'4?e used for a combination pj events. As styles 
cqptthue to .cjevelop, the. mjirket will probably be- 
come more specialized since today's apparel store 
tendk to Gohcentrate on particular segments\of the 
population. ^""^^^ 

Apparel stores are expected to multiply in . the \ 
years ahead as clothing stores continue to diversify' 
and specialize. Although faced with increasingly stiff 
competition from"; department stores and catalog 
houses, their adaptability, close contact ^ith custor 
jner§, and willingness to stock quantities, of stylish 
m^rchjindise will help them maintain their share of 
the £^parel market. The formation of stores selling 
denim wares and items made of leather ai^^^mf)les 
of shops that did not exist 5 years ago. In addition 
|o providing specialized products and extensive se- 
lectionsi' clothing specialty shops also offer addi- 
tional service in the formi of merchandise groupings, 
that cater to "Smalls" and. "tails," generally not 
pffeted by department or family clothing stores. • 

By the 1980's, changes in consumer apparel pref- 
erences may occur, vyith a trend toward more formal 
dress. Consumers m^y even emulate their Victorian 
counterparts of a century ago in their dress habits. 



Ipparel. Stores 

(in millions iif ilollars excrept as noted) 



1963 

iVi^men's npparcl nnd ncccssory 

stores arui furriers 

Number of establish nicnts ^ 

with payroll ! 37.826 

Sales : 5.482.3 

Payroll 8()3,.{) 

Employniilit (()()()) - 281.4 

Vleii's and hi^s apparel stores 

Niiniber.of establishments ' 

with payroll 17.417 

Sales' 2.743.1 

Payroll • AW A 

Employment (()()()) - 10^.7 

• Ct>mp(>und annual rate (^f srowth. ( 

• r.slimaUMl hy line. 
■' As of Miircli. • 

Souicc:- Bureau of the Census und BDC. 



1967 



percent increase 
1^963-67'" 



36,748 
6,361.4 
.948.0 
280.7 



I6,68t 
3.385.4 
.520.8 
li-4.6 



3i 
4.3 



4.3 
6.1 



1972 



Percent increase 
1967-72* 



40.631 
9.172.8* 
1.362.5 
332.5 



21,017 
5,496.7 
- 860.5 
148.5 



7.6 
7.5- 



10.2 
10.6 



1974 ' 



percent increase 
'1972-74* 



10,447.Q 



5.994.1 



"7 
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FOOD RETAILING 

GROCERY STORES ^ 

Grocery stpres continue to represent the lion's 
share of retail food sales, accounting for more than 
92 percent of all food sales. Durinfe the past decade, 
grocery store sales, employment, and wages have 
risen substantially, reflecting a mixture of. real growth ' 
and inflation. The grocery store operation which has 
remained unchanged for many decades is now on 
^ the threshold of major technological advancement' 
which promises to significantly iniiprove productivity 
and management control. 

Grocery Store Sales Grow Sharply 

Grocery stote sales more than doubled from 1963 
to 1974, rising from almost $53 billion to more than 
$111 billion. Accounting for a large portion of the 
increase in sales were prices which rose at a mod- 
erate 3.1 percent annual rate during 1963-72 and" 
then accelerated to an annual rate of 15.6 percent 
between 1972 and 1974. The price rise between 
1972 and J 974 exceeded the entire increase in prices 
from 1963 to 1972 because of sharply higher raw 
material, marketing, prdduction, and distribution 
costs since 1972. Between 1963 and 1972 grocery 
store sales rose 6.6 percent annually, from $53 bil- 
lion to $93 billion. In the 1972-74 period sales rose 
9.2 percent annually, albeit on a larger base. Grocery 
stores with paid employees account for the bulk of 
grocery store sales — 96.5 percent of all grocery 
store sales in 1972 compared with 95 percent in 
1967 and 94 percent in 1963. 

In 1972, there were 194,300 grocery stores, down 
21 percent and more than 50,000 fewer stores than 
in 1963. This reflects the demise of "mom and pop" 
stores, the family-operated neighborhood grocery 
store. Establishments with payroll declined only 3 
percent from 132,100 in 1963 to 128,100 in 1972.' 

The size of grocery stores has grown. In 1963," 
the Progressive Grocer's annual report of the grocery . 
industry indicated that the average store area was 
19,900 square feet. In contrast, average area in 1974 
was 30,000 square feet. Growth in store size was 
influenced by several factors, including greater land' 
availability in the suburbs where, many stores were 
built, the addition of new lines of nonfobd^merchan- 
discv the proliferation of the number of food items, 
and the desire to achieve economies of scale, s, 



sharply. Employment rose from 1.1 million -in No- 
vember 1963 to 1.5 million in March 1972, indicat- 
mg an increase in the average number of employees 
per establishment. 

The number and proportiah of women workers 
employed in grocery ' stores have increased. .From 
•1063 to 1974, the number of women employed in all 
food stores; including grocery stores, rose from 
356,000 or 29 percent Qf the workforce to 627,200 
or 36 percent bf total employment.' Contributing 
to the increased* employment of women in food 
stores wa's the general increase in the number and 
proportion of women in the workforce as w?ll;sas the 
growing opportunities for part-time employment in 
local neighborhoods for housewives, with children, 
who were unable to be employed full-time. 

Wages in the food industry have risen substan- 
tially while the workweek has fallen slightly. AVer- 
age weekly earnings almost doubled from 1963 to 
1974, increasing from $"67.74 to $120.34. Average 
hourly earnings rose from $1.93 in 1963 to $3.68 
in 1974, reflecting sharp wage gains under collective 
bargaining, especially since 1970. Average weekly 
hours declined froja 35.1 in 1963 to 32.7 in 1,974, 
reflecting the growing number of part-time workers, 
a trend likely to continue into the future. 



store 



Major Factors Affecting Industry Trends 

Among the factors contributing to grocery 
sales growth during the past decade were population 
increases and rising incomes. The per capita^ fopd 
consumption index rose from 96.6 in 1963 tW high 
of 103.5 in 1972, and then declined slightly to 102.0 
in 1973. Sales also were influenced by changes in the 
product mix, reflecting consumer preference for con- 
venience and processed foods and increased con- 
sumption of meat, poultry, and fish. 

Grocery stores have been greatly affected by the 
shifts in population in recent years. Successful store 
operators attempt to anticipate and follow popula- 
tion shifts in opening new stores. Although the num- 
ber of establishments with payroll has remained 
stable, the location of these stores has changed con- 
siderably and is n^ concentrated in suburbia. Store 
operators are continually Oj|ning new stores and 
closing those that have become marginal operations 
or unprofitable. 



Employment Gains 



With the growth of large supermarket operations 
since 1963, grocery store employment increased 



' These data, published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, represent 
SICs 541-3, grocery, meat, and vegetable stores. Grocery store em- 
ployees, based on a comparison of Bureau of the Census and Bureau 
of Labor Statistics tota) employment figures for a comparable March 
1972 period, represent 90.2 percent of grocery* meat, and vegetable . 
store employees. 
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Factors affecting current grocery store operations 
include inflation, health consciousness, and govern- 
ment regulation. The effect of inflation on grocery 
store merchandising is yet to be fully, felt. Higher 
prices may lead consumers to return to basics from 
convenience-type foods. The present and future mix 
and pricing structure of grocery stores will have to 
be continually evaluated. Also, the grocery industry 
is coping with the greater health and nutritional 
consciousness of consumers, aided by new and pro- 
posed government regulations requiring nutritional- 
typc information. The' outcome of these develop- 
ments will be reflected in the mix of food products 
available tOrthc cohsumer«in the future. Other gov- 
ernment propdsals under consideration that may 
affect future in^lustry trends are nonreturnable bev- 
erage container bans and requirements that a jprice 
be displayed on each individual item sold. 

Future Directions ^ • 

Grocery stores will continue to reflect population 
and income trends. Food is, of course, an essential 
item, and food at home accounted for 14 percent of 
consumer spending in early 1975. 

The industry today is on the threshold of a major- 
technological advancement with the development 
and introduction of the Universal Prodi!ict Code and^ 
tha automated front-end.' 

.The Universal Product Code is a postage stamp 
size symboj/consisting of bars of varying thickness 
and numbers. When passed over an optical scan- 
ning device, the symbol, unique for that product and 
size, is transmitted to a computer which identifies 
the product, matches it with its price, and records 
the transaction. 

Using this system, the grocery clerk no longer has 
to key in prices on a cash register. Instead, the 
clerk passes the item over the optical scanner which 
reads the Universal Product Code. The system pro- 
vides* for comprehensive inventory control since 
transaetions are recorded for each specific product. 

This system can result in fewer errors, speedier 
:heckout, more informed ordering, fewer out-of- 
5tocks, tracking of inventory movement, identifica- 
tion of products selling poorly or well, and better 
:ustomcr service. Already in operation in a handful 
:)f test stores, the product-coding system can gen- 
erate cost savings which have the potential to either 
reduce food prices or hold the line bn them. 

The retail food industry also is at. the forefront 
)f another major technological advancement — ^elec- 
:ronic fund transfers. This system, involving the use 
.>f telephone line^nd computers, debits the custo- 
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mer's bank account and credits the merchant's ac- 
count for the amount of the transaction each time 
a sale takes place. Some transfer systems allow the 
customer to make deposits and withdrawals in par- 
ticipating supermarkets. Supermarket operators in 
several States already have developed an electronic 
fund capability and others are considering installing 
the system. Ft is expected that the use of these trans- 
fers may become widespread in the next few years. 

There will be a greater diversity of store types in 
the years ahead. Grocery store operators are experi- 
menting with new store concepts to provide food at 
lower costs. One large company has opened several 
small stores, with limited hours of operation and 
small staffs, which carry about 700 items, many of 
them private label products. Another large grocery 
chain is using previously unprofitable supermarkets 
as "compact stores," offering about 1,000 fast-mov- 
ing items representing the full range of product types 
sold in supermarkets, except general merchandise. 
If these experiments prove successful, smaller limited 
product stores are likely to become widespread. 

At tlie other end of the' spectrum is the super- 
store or hypermarche. Ranging up to more than 
100,000 square feet in size and carrying a full range 
of general merchandise as well as food, these stores 
may become the flagship of the industry. Several^are 
now operating in various sections of the country and 
a number of supermarket chains are considerihg 
opening others. 

Not to be confused with the experimental small 
stores, convenience stores also are expected to grow 
in nujnber, sales, and market share. Characterized as 
small self-service stores having long hours and fea- 
turing a limited product selection, convenience stores 
are expected to continue to expand their share ^(5f 
the grocery market. These stores, as their name im- 
plies, offer convenience to the shopper in the form 
of continuous, or long hours and daily operation. 

The long-term trend in the reduction of the num- 
ber of grocery stores, however, is likely to continue 
in'the years ahead, Tjie disappearing grocery stores 
are generally family-operated neighborhood stores, 
representing an earlier era of food retailing that h^s 
faded in the face of today's economics. Although 
food retailers will continue to try to emphasize per- 
sonal service, these grocers will not be able to replace 
the personal rapport that existed at the corner groc- 
ery store. ' ' 

Energy, too, will have an impact on the grocery 
industry. It may also influence decisions on the . 
superstore as store operators focus on outlets de- 
signed for maximum energy conservation. A wide 



range of factors will be considered in new store 
construction, including location, size, land needed 
for parking facilitiiss, frozen food display equipment, 
store desigUr lighting, heat, cooling, and power sys- 
tems. Grocery stores built in the years ahead will 
adopt to changing economic conditions and con- 
sumer needs. 

RESTAURANTS AND BARS 

During the past decade, the shift in population 
from urban to suburban areas moved potential cus- * 
tomers away from downtown restaurants ;and re- 
sulted in strong suburban restaurant growth. From 
1967 to 1972, sailes of eating and drinking places 
increased 9.1 percent annually, from $23.8 billion 
to $36.9 billion, and the number of establishments 
rose .from 348,000 to 360.000. In 1974, industry 
sales totaled *an estimated $45.8 billion, with drink- 
ing places accounting for 15 percent of all sales. 

Reflecting the inroads made by chain restaurants 
in recent ye^rs,. restaurants with paid employees ac- 
counted for four-fifths of all establishments but 96 
percent of all sales in 1972 despite a small increase 
in the number of family-owned or "ma and pa" 
type of operation from 1963 to 1972. Similarly, only 
about three-fourths of air establishments primarily 
serving alcoholic beverages have paid employees 
and account for 90 percent, of all bar sales, Bc-y. 
cause an increasing number of restaurants are serv- 
ing alcoholic beverages, sales of drinking places 
reflect a shrinking market share of all j :astau rant and 
bar sales, falling from 21 percent iryl,967 to 17 
pepent in 1972. 



Fast Foods Lead Restaurant Growth 

The most rapidly growing segment of the restau- 
rant industry has been the fast food category. Sales 
rose 13.2 percent annually between 1967 and 1972 
and increased its share of total market sales from 
15 percent to 23 percent during these years. The 
fast food sector is expected to continue its rapid 
growth in the years ahead, further increasing its 
share of the total market. 

Franchising organizations dominate the field with 
franchise units selling everything from fried chicken, 
hamburgers, and roast beef sandwiches to pizza and 
tacos. The "fast food" concept fills a basic need pro- 
viding quick service and nutritious, uniform por- 
tions at reasonable prices. The industry also has 
provided increased* employment opportunities, par- 
ticularly for people who want to work on a part-time 
basis. _ 

Chains are Growth Leaders 

During the past decade, major sales growth in the 
food service industry has been accomplished through 
multiunit expansion and through company-owned or 
franchised units. . ^ 

According to an industry-sponsored survey, the 
25 largest companies in the field increased their 
aggregate market restaurant share from about one 
fourth to almost one-third between 1964 and 1973. 
As a company expands, economies of scale in pur- 
chasing and advertising, as well as. the ability to 
attract and retain competent management, often 
provides a competitive" advantage over smaller unit 
groups. For companies that operate on a national 



Gfocery Stores 

(in.millions of dollars except as noted) 

• *' ^ Percent increase ' Percent increase Percent increase 

1963 1967 1963-67* 1972 1967-72* .1974^ 1972-74* 

Grocery stores — all. 

establishments ^ ♦ 

Number of establishments ♦ 

(000) 244.8 218.1 194.3 

Receipts 52.566.0 65,073.7 5.5 93,327.5 7.5 1 11.347.0 9.2 

Establishments with payroll 
Number of establishments 

(000) 132.1 128.7 128.1 

Receipts ; 49.186.9 61,770.6 [ 5.9 90.048.2 7.8 107,434.3 9.2 

Payroll 3.693.3 4.897.5 ; 7,845.7 

Paid employees (000) ^ 1.080.9 1,241.8 1,471.7 ' . 

• Compound annual rate of growth. 
' Estimated by BDC. 

3 1963 data arc for the workweek nearest November 15. 1963. 1967 and 1^72 data are for the week including March 12, 1967, and March 12, 
1972. 



Eating and Drinking Places 

. ' (in billions of dollars except as noied) 

Percent increase 

. 1963. 1967 1963-67''' ' 1972 

Ealing places ' 
Number of esiablishments 

jpOO)..... 223.9 236.6 — 253.1 

* Sib 13,919.0 18,879.0 / 7.9 . 30,385.0 

EsiOTishmenis wiih payroll '.^ 

(000) 180.9 189.4 - — \ 208.9 

Sales 13,329.0 17,955.0 7.7 '29,313.0 

Payroll 3,371.0 4,555.0 7.8 7,620.0 

Employmenl ^ (OOC^T. 1,490.0 1,737.0 — 2,31.7.0 

Drinking places 

Number of esfablishmenis 

(000).., . no.6 111-3 . 106.4 

Sales y 4,493.0 4,964.0 2.5 6.482.0 

Esiablishmenis wilh payroll 

(000) V 83.1 81.8 — 78.4 

Sales \ 4,001.0 4,263.0 1.6 5,735.0 

Payroll 694.0 839.0 4.8 1,114.0 

Employment- (000) 272.0 296.0 — 317.0 

* Estimated by BDC. 

= As of November 15 in 1967 and 1 963;. as" of March 12 in 1972. 

* Compound annual rate of growth. 

Source: Bureau of the Census and BDC. * ... 



Perceni increase 
1967-72* 



10.0 



10.3 
10.8 



5.5 



6.1 

6:J 



1974' 



Percent increase 
1972-74* 



38.741.0 



12.9 



7,o20:o 



basis, a fj|.miliar corporate ^ image results in ready 
consumer acceptance when new units are. opened or 
new geograhic areas are penetrated. 

Opportunities for moderately priced restaurants 
thdt provide a variety of menys, quality food, and 
efficient service are also expanding. Although there 
will always be a demand for gourmet prepared fcx)ds, 
higher priced lu^^ury^ restaurants have been affected 
by declining expense account business and less osten- 
tatious spending by younger adults. 

Future Directions ' 

The successful restaurant ghain is flexible in its 
approach to the ^ype of meals i* sells, offering 
different specialties at different locations. Today, 
Americans consider eating out a "fun experience" 
and increasingly seek foods that represent culinary 
delights of different ethnic groups — Chinese, French, 
Italian, Germany etc. When restaurants are planned 
in a cluster setting, economies in ordering, delivery, 
and advertising can be maximized. Standardized 
preparation methods have resulted in greater effi- 
ciency, portion control, and lower labor costs for 
**chcf-Iess') restaurants. More family-type full serv- 



ice restaurants will probably offer less varied menus 
in the years ahead. The trend toward menu speciali- 
zation — -steaks, roast beef, seafood, or chicken — has 
already begun. In recent years, medium priced res- 
taurants have sought to accommodate the "middle 
American" consumer by offering a quality product, 
served in an atmosphere designed to create repeat 
sales. • 

Restaurant and bar sales are expected to increase 
in the future because of changing American ^life 
styles that stress increased leisure time and greater 
mobility. Retirees and the growing young adult 
population with a high proportion of working women 
will be eating out rather than preparing food at 
home. ' . 

Flexibility by food management in their approach 
to, the needs of the consumer also will provide for 
increased sales in the future. Recent innovations in 
the fast food group include the addition of a break- 
fast menu and an increased number, of entrees avail- 
able. In the restaurant, area, changing the restaurant 
decor and type of food served and new menu selec- 
tions will provide the means to adapt to changing 
consumer preferences. 
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TECHNICAL NOTE AND SELECTED CENSUS TABULATIONS 

Data from the Bureau of the Census which supplement individual industry statements in this publica- 
tion are based on 1967 Standard Industrial Classification Manual definitions in order to compare selected 
data from the Economic Censuses conducted ' in 1972 and 1967. 

The following statistical tables from the Bureau of the Census are based onNhe 1972 Standard Indus- 
trial Classification Manual definitions and are not necessarily comparable to the 1967 Census. 
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SELECTED SERVICE INDUSTRIES 



United States, by Kind of Business: 1972 



1972 
SIC coat 



Kind of business 



All establishments 



SELECTED Sf-RvlCES, Tt'TAL. 



701,3 
7011 » 

7011 PT. 

Toil PT^ 

7011 PT. 

7011 PT, 

7011 PT, 

7011 PT, 



r2 

til 

rziS PT, 

'215 PT, 

•21 EX,72l5 
'211 
'216 
'212 _ 

213 
213 
211* 
217 
219 



HOTELS, MOTELS, TRAILErtiNG PAMKS, CAMPS 



TOTAL , , . . 
MOTELS, MOTOR HOTELS, Ai^HOTbLS, ' ' ' ' 

HOTELS, /,,,.,[ 

HOTELS, is OR HOPE GUEST KOOHS, ^ ' ' ' 
HOTELS, LESS TH»N 25 GuEST ROOMS,' , , , 

MOTELS, MOTOR HOTELS, ANO TOURIST COURTS 
HOTELS, TOURIST COURTS, 

MOTOR HOTELS. ■ • • • 



23, 


4 


23 




2« 




25 




26 




29 




29 


PT. 


29 PT. 


3 




3J 




111 




)12 




J13 


PT. 


113 


PT, 


119 




IM 




lai 




»M2 




>i|9 




17 




172 




I7«« 


PT, 


174 


PT, 


179 




192 




92 


PT. 


92 


PT. 


94 




94 


PT. 


94 


PT, 


94 


PT. 


94 


PT, 



SPORTING ANO RECREATIONAL C^^^PS 

TRAILERING PARKS AKD CAMPSITES FOR TRANSIENTS , 

. PERSONAL SERVICES 

■TOTAL , , , . . 

LAUNDKV, CLEANING, OTHER GARMENT SERVICES ' ' ! 
COIN-OPERATEO LAUNHRIES AND DRY CLEANlNb'' 
COIN-OPERATEO LAUNDHIES AND DRY-CLFANiNG 

STORES ■ 

COIN-OPERATED LAuNORY MACHINE ROuTEsj ', ', ', 

OTHER LAUNDRY, CLEANING, ANO GAKfE>jT SERVICES 
POWER LAUNDRIES, FAMJLY AND COMMERCIAL* , , 
DRY-CLEANING PLAMTS, EXCEPT aUG CLEANIngI , , 
GARMENT PRESSING AnO AGENTS FOR LAUNDRIES AND 

ORY CLEANERS ^ 

INDUSTRIAL LAUNOERERS* 

L1NE%SUPPLY» ^ . . . . 

OlAP^ SEKVlCE* 

CARPET AND UPHOLSTERY CLEANING, ' ' '' ' ' 
OTHER LAUNDRY AND GAPMENT SERVICES.' .' | ,' 

PHOTOGRAPMIC STUDIOS, PORTRAIT 

BEAUTY *N0 UARQER SHOPS . .... 

BEAUTY SMORSj , , , 
* BARBER SHOPS, , , • ' ' ' 



79 685 
58 6 38 
13 939 



7 203 
13 789 



503 373 
97 340 
31. 6«2 



SHOE REPAIR, SHOESHINE, AND HAT-CLEAnInG SHOPS, 
FUNERAL SERVICE AND CREMaTOR lES * . , 



MISCELLANEOUS PERSONAL SFRvICES , , 

REDUCING SALONS ANO HEALTH CLUBS, Ex' RESORTS 
OTHER PERSONAL SERVICES, N.E.C, 

euSUESS SERVICES 



TOTAL , , , , 
ADVERTISING | J" 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 

OUTDOOR ADVERTISING SEPVICES, , , i ' ^ ' 
RADIO, TELEVISION AOvEOTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
PUBLISHERS' ADVERTISING REPRESF.NTAy I vE S 
MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING 

SERVICES TO DwELLINSs ANn OTHER BUILPHnGs . . . 

WINDO* CLEANING t-^ a , , . 

DISINFECTING AND EXTERMINATING SErCic-ES ' ! ' 

OTHER CLEANING AND MAl»'TENANCE SERvICES I , , • 

COMPUTER 'and data PROCESSING SERvJCEs 

COMPUTER PROGKAMINR AND OTHER SOPT»>ARE ' SERYJCES 
DATA PROCESSING SERvICps, EXCEPT FACILITIES 

MANAGEMENT , , 

COMPUTER FACILITIES MANAGEMENT, , ' ' ' ' ' ' 
C0»iP0TER RELATED SERVICES, N.E,C. . I ! [ ,. i | 

MANAGEMENT, CONSULTING, PUBLIC RELATIONS SERVICES 
MANAGEMENT ANO CONSULWNG SERVICES, 
PUBLIC RELATIONS SERVICES , , , . ' ' ' 



EOUIPHENT RENTAL AND LEASINIj SERVICES 
EQUIPMENT RENTAL, 

EQUIPMENT LEASING, ExCFPT FINANCF LEASING ! ! ! 

LEASING, RENTAL OF riEAvY CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 

WITHOUT OPERATORS , 

/ RENTAL OF HEAVY CONSTRUCTION EQUl P^ENT * *i TH 
S OPERATORS ' 



280 896 
189 102 
91 794 

12 924 

^0 851 

61 391 



326 077 
26 440 

/ n 



Establishments witti payroll 



Receipts 


Operated by unmcor* 
pofatetf businesses ' 


Number 


Receipts 


Payroll, 

entire 

year 

($1,006) 


Payroll, 
first 
quarter 
1972 

($1,000) 


Paltf 

employees » 
for week 
including 
March 12 

inumber) 


(SI. 000) 


Sole- 
proprie- 
torships 
(number) 


Partner- 
ships 

(number) 




($1,000) 


112 970 391 


I 083 59 


109 25* 


683 6 K 


* 103 236 9a< 


} 33 424 QH 


3 7,841 93 


i 5 305 181 


' IC 638 J53 
10 0 87 819 
4 7 9U 289 

*• 


'*1 f.7. 

r 26 40 : 

4 97: 
' •« 


B 327 
6 672 
1 652 

• 4 


46 50S 

10 750 
7 382 
3 366 


10 197 2U0 
9 833 ajV 
4. 745 0 i: 
« 562 484 
182 52^ 


2 970 62: 
2 87 7 692 
1 60 1 7 90 
1 560 777 
4 1 013 


I 

691 742 
666 32: 
330 12^ 
370 74 
9 36fi 


726 577 
711 051 
346 955 
333 716 
13 239 


5 293 5 30 
** 


21 430 
• * 


5 020 


"30 087 
27 7J9 
2 34J 


5 086^ 80 1 
3 854.47 1 
1 234 530 


1 27 5 90 3 
932 370 
•343 033 


286 196 
207 355 
• 78 84 1 


36i( 096 
273 056 
91 040 


265 965 


4 ^^n 






22'* 537 


66 525 


10 247 


10 524 


28i» 369 


10 825 


1 193 


2 507 


138 889 


26 405 


5 I7r3 


5 002 


14 ,049 d20 
b eCO 430 
D7e 641 


382 981 
54 053 
18 607 


27 208 
9 273 
3 815 


^6 1 U20 


11 692 013 
5 334 057 
673. 361 


■ 4 324 ^42 
2 078 750 
142 70Q 


■ 1 066 388 
519 610 
38 160 


976 709 
468 264 
46 110 






*• 


16 767 
783 


545 614 
127 7U7 


1 16 032 
26 676 


31 358 
6 802 


41 928 
4 182 


4 92l 789 
** 
** 


■ 35 446 
** 


5 15? 


3 094 
28 422 


4 6^0 696 
670 273 
1 759 486 


1 936 042 
353 310 
718 504 


481 450 
87 SbP 
182 295 


422 154 
80 688 
186 701 


'** 

** 
** 




** 


4 444 
•1 020 

1 314 
250 

2 655 
2 671 


180 330 
782 228 
927 480 
59 968 

^'3 7^7 


55. 955 
298 964 
385 065 
25 727 
62 235 
36 282 


14 8D0 
• 73 702 
92- 635 
6 476 
14 307 
9 647 


15 069 
48 859 
65 622 

4 303 
11 41(9 

9 H63 


767 859 


25 648 


675 


5 796 


■ 542 429 


136 009 


32 l'02 


26 394 


3 910 061 
3 025 143 
88it 918 


, 150 169 
81 976 


^8 399 
3 594 


99 3i,I 
79 567 
19 794 


2 811 433 
393 764 


1 343 243 
1 164 596 
178 647 


324 222 
27 8 514 
45 7p8 


317 522 
279 331 
38 191' 


?09 945 


10 8iO 


u77 


4 043 








8 5b0 


2 218 2d9 


a 952 


2 187 


'l5 448 


2 071 442 


463 954 


110 673 


70 i9i; 


1 143 236 
** 
** 


51 333 
** 
** 


2^0 3 
** 
** 


^1 978 
8 943 


806 707 
. 2l5 467 
591 240 


265 096 
68 252 
196 844 


70 324 
16 83? 
53 4V2 


85 758 
16 602 
69 156 


37 80 1 94 1 
10 605 327 
** 

** 
** 
** 


^18 004 

*« 
** 
' ** 
** 


13 173 
959 

** 
** 


)25 aou 
10 016 
7 tB8 
1 035 
359 
555 
879 


35 493 489 
10 342 279 
9 393 006 
414 994 

203 898 


12 249 607 
1 287 659 

U2 492 

lEi 672 


2 898 948 
314 969 
236 039 
26 937 

12 04^ 
26 673 

13 27p 


1 759 U38 
111 49A 
74 566 
11 8^8 
i 674 
U 456 
9 444 . 


2 529 440 
*• 
** 

*' 


36 984 
** 
*• 
• * 


2 395 

*« 
•* 


21 306 
1 210 
<i 604 

15 492 


2 306 912 
71 128 
5l3 988 
1 721 796 


1 332 4 10 
39 186 
224 C91 
1 049 133 


307 5 56 
9 2bV 
50 931 

247 336: 


j^3 468 
7 1(69 
32 002 
293 997 


i 4110 331 
** 

/)- ' 


.2 539 
•« 


309 
** 


6 016 
1 562 


3 410 923 
9^0 789 


1 324 307 
497 967 


316 7«1 
121 260 


127 449 
37 657 


*• 


** 

. ** 
.** 


** 
** 
** 


3 598 
247 
609 


1 667 486 
221 922 
550 726 


628 .660 
80 330 

I 17 350 


148 909 
19 054 
27 498 


71 271 
7 640 
10 881 


4 257 049 
** 


64 266 
** 
** 


1 U4B 
** 
** 


17 787 
15 516 
2 271 


3 548 739 
3 259 356 
289 3fl3 


1 539 105 
1 425 768 
113 337 


367 583 
340 765 
26 823 


143 219 
133 263 
9 956 


2 369 727 
** 
** 


11 831 
** 
** 


.. 1 223 
• * 
** 


9 373 
5 590 
1 513 


2 205 239 
1 053 469 
422 706 


56 1 379 
25U 353 
86 612 


127 673 
58 721 
19 830 


60 799 
30 762 
V 637 


** 


** 




1 204 


3ll 079 


82 461 


18 063 


a 255 


** ' 


**' 


** 


1 066 


417 985 


438 li53 


31 059 


12 145 



.Standmrd Notes: 
-■^ ev li l i itj - u f- b T H 



- Rpprencnta zero. 

Tirirn tar ■ 



n wi thh«ld 



riT rrr punl outlet 
■ -«r)*tm not provlj1e<l hecKuae mtabl l»hment> "Ith no payroll are cj 

'incltjdea onJv ettab 1 1 ahuen t ■ for whleh l^al fonn of or|tanl7*tlon 
J about 7 percent of total aalen anri recetptu In the I'nltofl St>rc8 ^ 
'Recelpta tnclurte r»par«ent« of caah advanrea which ^ere 



HX Hot *vail*bU. 



X Sot appllcahte. 



taas/fi 



fied only at the next broader klnd-of-bualnesa lowol. 
known. Thoao for which It could not be deteralned account li 
Theae perccnta^ea, however, nay wary conaldorably by feographlc 
>tl part of the coat <Jf the complete funeral aerwlc«». 



I total for about 9 percent of -all «atabllsh«enl» 
are* and kind-of-buatneaa ciaasi ftcatlon. 
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SELECTED SERVICE INDUSTRIES 



United States, by Kind of Business: 1972~Continued 



1972 
SIC code 



Kind of business 



All eslabiishments 



3tahlishments with payroll 



lumber 




Receipts 
($1,000) 


Operated by unincor- 
poraled businesses' 


Number 


Receipts 
(Jl.OOO) 


Payroll, 
entire, 
year 

(Jl.OOO) 


Payroll, 
first . 
quarter 
1972 

(SI.IKX)) 


Paid 

etnployees 
foi ""^k 
including 
Matcti 1? 

(numbef) 


Sole 
proprie- 
lorshjps 
(number) 


• Partncf- 
^hips 

(number) 






ig 600X117 


78 


315 


6 839 


60 


906 


13 


679 


>97 


6 


221 


•207 


1 460 


021 


983 005 




• * 








** 




ii 


201 




422 


167 




189 


098 


44 


525 


30 415 




** 




** 










381 




17f 


385 




91 


812 


23 


306 


11 636 




** 




** ^ 








1 


662 




206 


606 




104 


479 


24 


870 


21 079 








** 










755 




537 


603 




200 


640 


48 


217 


33 313 








** 








1 


413 




227 


029 




78 


258 


la 


209- 


11 492 








* 








1 


616 




120 


877 




46 


687 


11 


352 


7 548 








*■ 










742 




83 


098 




30 


972 


7 


612 






*• 




** 






*• 


6 


055 




881 


613 




319 


316 


. 75 


856 


35 063 




' ** 












2 


684 




302 


414 




103 


195 


24 


741 


12 968 




*• 




** 








1 


387 




213 


756 




87 


162 


21 


065 


8 185 




*• 




■ 




** 




1 


984 




365 


443 




128 


959 


30 


050 


13 910 




*• 




** 










269 




195 


512 




78 


120 


17 


350 






*« 




** 




• * 




6 


378 




504 


855 




242 


836 


53 


54 7 


58 lafl 




** 




** 




** 




i 


709 




475 


024 




353 


471 


79 


418 


120 030^ 




** 








** 




1 


244 




4^3 


189 




327 


394 


70 


314 


59 136 




• « 








• * 






797 




814 


504 




'484 


220 


110 


997 


49 482 














2 


021 


. 1 


761] 


057 




908 


595 


2 19 


132 


72 536 
















1 


813 




393 


004 




193 


486 


45 


627 


22 515 








■ 


t 






3 


49D 




912 


252 




669 


064 


159 


630 


, 176 315 








** 








1 


019 




232 


464 




142 


021 


34 


709 


21 26Q 








** 










717 




274 


785 




119 


219 


28 


981 


14 382 












** 




1 


979 


1 


165 


297 




300 


809 


72 


527 


00 ai7 




*• 








• * 




■ 


261 




570 


397 




28 


888 


7 


364 


3 559 




• * 




*• 




• * 


*• 


1 


546 




105 


529 




38 


193 


8 


953 


5 748 




• * 




*• 




** 




1 


697 




241 


191 




63 


413 


15 


180 


6 792 




** 




«« 




*• 




2 


403 




204 


880 




101 


677 


24 


683 


26 112 




*• 








** 




I 


593 r 


227 


552 




76 


381 


. l*? 


745 


10 091 




*• 








**' 


:: 




701 




2A7 


119 




79 


723 


19 


107 


14 236 




** 




** 




*• 




13 


444 


2 


281] 


308 




955 


035 


225 


210 


137 079 




























/ 










16a 




12 081 


100 


102 


79a 


14 440 


90 


536 


10 


928 


961 


2 


553 


377 


606 


759 


392 a98 


127 


203 


r b'*5 


122 


85 


192 


11 301 


65 


498 




13** 


2b2 


1 


699 


338 


398 


475 


237 865 


71 


862 


3 175 




52 


029 


6 154 


30 


652 


\ 


569 


121 




653 


285 


152 


5l8 


98 238 




• * 








• * 


:: 


29 


175 


2 


343 


£42 




591 


777 


138 


423 


90 479 




** 




** 




** 




.i 


477 




225 


479 




61 


508 


14 


095 


7 759 


31 


810 


1 776 


468 


20 


971 


3 109 


18 

i . 


293 


1 


577 


588 




405 


953 


.115 


396 


65 659 


23 


£31 


7 092 


981 




19i2 


2 038 


• 16 


b53 


\ 


987 


573 




560 


100 


130 


561 


73 966 




• * 




** 




*• 


** 




056 




485 


541 




110 


769 


25 


'9'73 


15 646 




** 








** 


** 




463 




232 


365 




77 


907 


18 


635 


11 470 




*• 




*• 




• * . 


:: 


1 i 


522 




133 


441 




36 


528 


8 


541 


5 281 




• * 




** 




** 






058 




156 


073 




42 


614 


9 


578 


5 922 








** 




t* 


** 




an 




266 


694 




72 


725 


17 


240 


6 760 




*• 




*• 




*• 


«* 


! ■ \ 


304 




243 


247 




79 


992 


18 


584 


9 936 




• * 


■ 


*• 




** 


** 


> 1 


128 




170 


656 




44 


028 


9 


540 


4 685 




• * 




• * 




**' 


•* 


2 


449 




215 


702 




70 


762 


16 


670 


6 728 




*• 




• * 




** 


** 




762 




83 


8 54 




24 


775 


5 


800 


3 336 


IQ 


<47<4 


3 558 


625 




175 


415 


!. 7 


390 




166 


412 




082 


550 


117 


290 


1 

62 687 




*• 




*« 






i 2 


332 


1 


002 


209 




161 


651 


39 


692 


24 761 




*• 








** 


' ** 




451 




755 


199 




'62 


038 


14 


948 


7 252 




*• 




** 




** 


** 


j 1 


939 




451v 


554 




58 


296 


13 


595 


.7 ,317 




** 




** 




** 


*• 


1 2 


326 




241 


805 




194 


835 


47 


739 


22 525- 




** 




*• 




** 


• * 




342 




35 


645 




5 


730 


1 


320 


^ 632 


10 


505 


725 


305 


2 


257 


687 


9 


389 




711 


368 




174 


762 


43 


095 


37 295 




' *• 




*• 




*• 




7 


396 




470 


770 




94 


949 


23 


390 


22 990 




** ' 




*• 








1 


993 




290 


598 




79 


«13 


19 


705 


14 305 


20 


777 


751 


8IJ8 


. 13 


174 


t 2 037 


i 8 


259 


■ 


596 


899 




196 


727 


07 


895 


50 651 




** 




*• 




** 


** 


6 


267 




a29 


39fl 




136 


072 


'33 


692 


05 267 




• * 




** 




*• 


*• 


1 1 


992 




167 


505 




60 


655 


14 


203 


9 384 


i<4a 


925 


5 85IJ 


906 


1 

i 117 


399 


6 632 


j 

< 46 


677 


Q 


835 


956 


1 


585 


687 


369 


029 


206 ao2 


53 


357. 


2 1U2 


081 


i '^^ 


1<41 


2 370 


1 


565 


1 


729 


26! 




57 3 


108 


135 


103 


70 qo? 


3<4 


eio 


1 086 


a6q 


28 


361 


1 563 




851 




829 


309 




260 


327 


63 


061 


38 015 


18 


547 


1 £)55 


617 


i 


780 


607 


i 


714 




899 


912 




312 


82! 


72 


002 


36 027 




*• 




*• 




• * 


** 


1 2 


868 




30« 


996 




a9 


606 


19 


793 


10 270 




*• 




** 




• * 


*• 


3 


846 




591] 


Q16 




223 


215 


52 


209 


26 153 


2<4 


U9Q 


u9q 


59U 


1 


550 


1 136 


6 


821 




33fl 


209 




106 


377 




191 


19 139 


71 


06(^ 




231 




7oa 


3 126 1 23 


291 


2 


772 


1]1]6 




906 


162 


\ 


735 


113 261 




*• 










• * 


1 


525 




89 


300 




27 


321 




612 


4 256 




** 




** 




*• 


** 


: 21 


766 


2 


683 


106 




876 


811 


202 


123 


109 005 




*• 




** 






*• 


' 4 


313 




367 


303 




119 


507 


26 


419 


15 857 




*• 




• * 






• * 


i 2 


473 




606 


067 




201 


243 


45 


991 


21 868 




** 




*• 




*• 






906 




76 


915 




17 


149 


3 


913 


2 701 












• * 


** 


i -I 


396 




■100 


762 




?7 


881 


6 


265 


3 905 












*• 


*• 




311 




.122 


197 




43 


478 


9 


492 


5 217 














I 


i 


367 


, 1 


ao9 


862 




069 


583 


110 


04 3 


59 457 



OTHER 73 
732 PT. 
732 PT, 
73? PT. 
7331 
7332 

7339 PT, 
7339 PT, 

7313 

7333 PT. 
7333 PT. 
7333 PT. 
735 
7361 

7362 PT. 
7362 PT. 
7369 

739! 
7397 
7393 PT. 
7393 PT, 
7393 PT, 
739b 
7396 

7399 PT, 
7399 PT. 
7399 PT, 
7399 PT, 
7399 PT. 
7399 PT. 



75 

753 

7538 

7538 PT, 
7518 PT, 
7531 

7534/5,9 

7534 

7535 

7539 PT. 
7539 PT. 
7539 PT. 
7539 PT. 
7539 PT. 
7539 PT. 
7539 PT. 

751. 

7512 P'T. 

7512 PT. 

7513 PT. 
7513 PT. 
7519 

752- 

7523 . 

75?5 

750 

7542 

7549 



RU5IN£«;S SPRVlCtS—CONTlNUED 

OTHtR R0SINE5S SEHVICdS 

ADJlrSTHENT AND COLLECTION AGENCIES 

HERCANTlLE REPORTING AGENCIES 

CONSUMER CREDIT REPORTING AGENCItS. ...... 

DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING ^RVICES. ....... 

BLUEORINTIN* AND PHOTOCOPY iNb SERVICES 

STENOGRAPHIC/ COUHT REPORTlNb/ TYPING StRVlCtS. 
DUPLICATINGISERVICFS/ EXCEPT PRINTING 



hOTOGRAPHY/ ART, GRAPHJCS/ AND 
SIGN 

UpTOGRAPHY . 



COMMERCIAL 
RELATED 
CQMMERCI0 
COMMERCli 
OTHER 

NEWS SYNDICATES . , . . *^ 

PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT *.G£^Crts 

TEMPORARY OFFICE HELk' SUPPLY SERVlCtS .... . 
TEMPORARY HELP SUPPLY/ EXCEPT OFFICE ((OrtKERS. 
PERSONNEL SUPPLY SERVICES/ N.t.C • 



COMMERCIAL RESEARCH/ DFVELOPMtNT LAQORATORItS 

COMMERCIAL TESTING LABORATORIES • 

DETECTIVE AGENCIES AND GUARD SERVlCtS .... 

! ARMOPED CAP-StRVlCES 

i BURGLAR AND FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 

PyOTOFlNISHING LABORATORIES* 

.TRADING STAMP SERVICES ( SALES OFF ICE S > 

SIGN PAINTING SHOPS 

1 IKTERIOR DESIGNING 

\ TtLEPHONE ANS«ER1NG SERVICES ■ , , 

! WATER SOFTENING SERVICES 

I PACKAGING AND LARElInG SERVICES 

I MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS SERVICES/ N.E.C, , , , 

I AUTOMOTIVE REPAIR/ SERVICES/ AND GARAGES 

I ^ TOTAL 

t AUTOMOTIVE hEPAIR SHOPS 

I GENERAL AUTOMOTIVE REPAlP SHOPS 

I GENERAL AUTOMOTIVE REPAIR SHOPS/ Ex. OIESEL 

i DIESEL REPAIR SHOPS 

i TOP ANO BODY REPAIR SHOPS , , , , 



OTHER AUTOMOTIVE REPAIR SHOPS 

TIRE RETREADING AND REPAIR SHOPS 

OAINT SHOPS . 

AUTO Electrical and puel system services. 

RAOIATOR REPAIR 

GLASS REPLACEMEN-T AND REPAIR 

&RAKE/ FRONT END/ AN:i «|HEEL ALlbNMFNT , , 
EXHAUST SYSTEM SFRVlCES (MUFFLER SHOPS) , 
TRANSMISSION REPAIR SHOPS 

OTHER AUTOMOTIVE REP4IR SHOPS/ N.E.C, , , 



; AUTOMOTIVE RENTAL AND LEASING/ hITMOuT DrIvERS, 
! PASSENGER CAP RENTAL/ "ITHOUT DRIVERS , , , , 
I PASSENGER CAR LEA51MG/ EXCEPT FINANCE lEaSING 

TRUCK RENTAL/ »ITHOUT HRIVERS 

' TRUC* LEASING/ EXCEPT PINANCE lEaSiNG . , , , 

UTILITY AND HECREAtIONAL VEHICLE RENTAL , , , 

AUfOMO^lLE PARKING. 

PAflKING LOTS / . , , 

PARKING STRUCTURES " . , . 

; AUTOMOTIVE SERVICES/ EXCEPT REPAIR 

CAR «ASH 

• OTHER AUTOMOTIVE SERVICES 



i MISCELLANEOUS REPAIR SERVICES 

! TOTAL 

[ELECTRICAL AND LlECTRONIC REPAIR ShOP5, , , , 

; RADIO AND TELEVISION REPAIR. SHOPS 

OTHER ELECTRICAL AKD ELECTRONIC REPAIR, , , 
f REPRIGERATION AND A IR-CONOI T I ON I NG REPAIR 
i ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC REPAIR, ^.E.C. 
' REUPhOlStERY and FURNITURE HEPAIR 



76 
ft? 
7622 
76?3/9 
7623 
7629 
764 

763/9 
763 
769 
7692 
7694 

7699 PT, 
7699 PT. 
7609 PT. 
7699 PT. 

Stamtant Mtitr*. - Rf>prr«rntii rf>m. I> Mtthhold to avoid fU nclontirr. H\ Hnl ;tvnll4bln. X Not appltcabl<>. 

••Ontn not prnvtclfrl t><^c«uBf> f>« t ahl t ahnt- nt ■ «lth no pnymll arc c 1 nniil f 1 cd only at thr> next hroadcr K 1 nd-of -bun 1 ncna Invcl. 
'fnrluiloa only >>ata h H«hnm I ■! for vhlch Ic^al tnm of orxan 1 za t Ion' In known. Thooc for «Mch It could not be dptrrMinrd account In 
an<l ai)o«it 7 p(<rcfnt of lotaJ sale* At\f\ f"ci*iptii In thf United Staton. Thcac pf>rct»nlaRf«. howrvrr ,^may var.v ccina I dnra h I v by Rconraphlc 



OTHER REPAIR SHOPS AnO RELATED 5ERVICES 

"AtCh, CLOCK/ AND jEwELRY REPAIR > 

MISCELLANEOUS REPAIR A^O DELATED SERVICES ... 

tiELDING REPAIR , , , , 

ARMATURE HEwlNDlNG SHOPS, ' '. 

CARM MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT RtPAiR SHOPS , , ' 
LA«NMOMER/ SAW, VNIFE/ TOOL SH ARp E Nl NO/ REP AI R 
SEhER and septic TAN< CLEANING. services ,^ , ' 
OTHER REPAIH AND RELATED SERVICES/ N.E.C, 



total for about 9 porccnt of all eatabl lahaonta 
area and K Ind-of -bus 1 nous c laisl f lea 1 1 on. 



60 



61 



ERIC 



SELECTED SERVICE INOVStKlES 

United* states, by Kind of Business: 1972 —Continued 



1972 
SIC code 



8,19 

ai«2 
ai3 

(Am 

819 

823 I 

829 

83 . 
832 
833 

9? 

929 PT, 
9?9 PT, 

92V PT, 
922 PT, 
922 PT, 
922 PT, 
J22 PT. 

9^ PT. 

33 
)32 
J33 



Kird of business. 



I 



AlUStHEST AND RECPEATIOr. '^fcHvlCPS/ 
INCLU&I,!NG MOTION P.ICTUHE5 

TOTAL . t*-^ 

MOTION PICTURt I mnill Mil , III bill liilM jllH SEHVJCES 
MOTION PICTURE PROnuCTION, EXCEPT POR TV, , , , 

MOTION picture; tape PRODUCTION* POU TV 

SE«^VICFS ALLIED TO MOTION PICTURE ORODULTION, , 
MOTION PICTURE FIL" EXCHANGCS -, , . , , , 

PRH 09 TAPE DISTRIBUTION POR TV 

SERVICES ALLIED TO MOTION PICTUKt 0 1 STP IRUT I On, 

MOTION PICTURE THEATERS 

MOTION PICTURE THEATERS/ tXCEPT DRrvE-.I^, , , 
DrtlvE-IN MOTION PICTURE THfATERSi , 

PRODUCERS,, ORCHESTRAS, EnTEHTAINEhs , , . . 
DANCE t^ANDS/ ORCHESTRA"?, tXCEPT SY"PHONY, , , , 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA*, OTHEK CLASSICAL MUSIC A^O 
DAnCE groups ,,,"*,;,,,,*,. 

OTHER Entertainment pke se\t at i(J!ts i*cl, variety 

PRODUCERS OP LEGITIMATC THEATER 

PRODUCERS OP RADIO AND Tv SHOHS, EXCEPT TAPt, . 

THEATRICAL SERVICtS , 

ARTISTS' MND ENTErtTAI nEH S • MANAGCRS O*^ 
AGENTS, CONCEPT tJuREAtiS, POOMN'", AGEMTS. . , 

other theatrical services , , 

\abo*ling alleys, billiards, pool . , , , 
billiard and pool' pstarl i bhhents . , . 
boiling alleys . ^ 



) EX, 792, 3 
)1 

)l PT, 

>i PT, 



>U1 

J11 PT, 
Wl PT, 
Wl PT. 

tti PT, 

tU6 

fie PT, 

ma PT, 
)iia PT, 
)iie PT, 

)i|8 PT, 

t92 
(97 
193 
196 

199 PT, 
'99 PT, 
199 PT, 
199 PT, 



OTME«^ AMUSEMENT AND PECRE A T I ON '*SfcK V I CES 
DANCE HALLS, STUDIOS, AND SCHOOLS 
* PUBLIC DANCE MALLS On BALLROOMS , , , , 
OAMCE SCHOOLS, IMCLUnlNG CHILDRE^iiS AfsO 
• POOPESSIONALS" . . , 



1 

11 PT. 
11 PT. 
11 PT. 

Standard << 
••l)«t« not 
' 1 ni^ l»drn 
1 about 7 p 



COMHERCIAL SPORTS ^ , . 

PftOPESSIONAL SPOPTS CLCbS, HG^S,; pROhOTEHS ! 

" SASE^ALL CLUBS 

FOOTBALL CLUPS 

OTHER PROFESSIONAL SPORTS .-, , , 
• MANAGERS AND PROMOTERS 

RACING, INCLUDING TRACK OPE^^ATIOn . , , . 

RACETRACK OPERATION ... 

AUTO HACETRACK OPERATION 

HORSE RACETRACK nPERATIO^ , 

DOG RACETRACK OPEHATION , . , ... 

FACING STA9LES, RAcInG, N.f.C 

PUPLIC GOLF COURSES, EXCEPT MUNICIPAL . ... 
MEMBERSHIP SPORTS AND RECREATION ClUPS . . 
COIN-OPERATED AMUSEMENT DEVICES . 

AMUSEMENT PARK55 . . ! i.' .' ! I . ' 

CONCESSION OPERATORS OF AMUSEMENT DE V I CES, R 1 t)£S 

CARNIVALS, CIRCUSdS 

PAIRS ....... I 

OTHER CO^MERCIAJ. RECrEaTIUN AnD AMi^SEMENTsi ! '. 

CENTAL LARORATOf- IFS 



LE«^AL SPRvICES 



ARCHITECTURAL, PNGINEIrINO, AND 
LAND-SURVEYING SEf<VlCFS 

TOTAL ....... 

ARCHIT^CTUPAL SERVICFS. . . .f, . . ' * ' 

ENGINEERING SERVICES • • • 

LANO-S'JHvEYiNG SERVICES • • • 



\ 


All establishments' 


EsUbliShments With payroll 


Number 
' \ • 


Receipts 


Operated by unincor.- 
porated businesses) 


Number 


Receipts 


Payroll, 

entile 

year 

(S 1,000) 


PayroN, 
first 
(ftiaiter 
1972 

($1,000), 


Paid 

employees 
for week 
mclutfins ' 
March 12 

(number) 




(SI.OOO) 


Sole 
propiie^ 
tocstiips 
fnumtMr) 


Partner- 
ships . 

(numt>ei) 




(SI.OOO) 


105 983 
6 5:j5 
** ' 
** 

** 
** 
** 


13 taS 050 
2 920 «15 
** 


^3 174 
** 
** 


/*31 

** 
** 


66 0 6 Q 
4 704 
1 392 
1 138 

677 

i;>i 

291 


1*2 6 60 113 
2>56 799 
238 517 
464 471 

1 3R1 491 
3l9 64 8 
■ 63 253 


3 8Ct6 259^ 
795 «90 
217 911 
241 094 
146 478 
135 023 
33 301 
19 663 


860 888 

192 3ia 
51 '923 
57 996 
33 965 
30 652 
6 70** 
4 794 


• 

653 C?Ct7 
60 660 
16 941 
15 106' 
11 975 
15 110 

2 075 

3 433 


12 699 
** 
** 


1 832 ^68 


2 321 


9SI3 
** 
** 


11 670 
6 326 ' 
,3 342 


1 815 916 
1 402 758 
«I3 158 


381 065 
81 026 


90 306 
73 206 
17 09* 


127 435 
dOl 737 
25 698 


47 727 


1 436 093 


41 444 


1 225 


7 64l' 
1 3 018 


1 110 505 
109 624 


473 661 
56 303 


112 654 
14 122 


56 359 
15 880 


** 
** 
** 
' ** 
** 


** 
** 


• * 
*• 


• * 

• * 
*• 


3d9 
1 7^95 
^34 
256 
1 2*9 


P5 497 
597 677 
277 209 

fi2 d42 
257 456 


62 671 

99 B42 
30 360 
109 673 


20 914 

23 357 
7 177 
26 023 


9 659 
9 327 
10^22 
2^55 

10 472 


** 
** 


** 


i :: 


' ** 
** 


809 
.440 


15b 362' 
,99 094 


55 860 
54 013 


13 207 
12 621 


396 
6 076 


1 1« 30Iv 
5 847* 

1 8 «5« 


1 204 03-T 
■ 115 1^9 

1 OBQ flae 


6 696 
4 066 
2 610 


1 112 
472 
640 


9 0«8 
2 531 
6 517 


1 142 266 
ei 004 
1 061 262 


32** 056 
20 11^ 
303 941 


84 513 
5 415 
79 098 


94 877 
6 463 
86 414 


62 701 
'** 


6 051 537 


30 439 
«* 


q 199 


33 901 
■ 2 370 
339 


/ 

5 7 3« 627 
fi.9 515 
'23 905 


l" 873 787 
33 2t)2 
7 424 


380 901 
6 6d4 
1 60'« 


307 716^^ 
10 756 
2 739 


** 




** 




2 031 


65 610 


25 B26 


6 6dO 


8 017 


' :: 

*• 


• * 


*• 
** 
• * 


** 
** 

• * 
«• 


2 733 
■537 
.;52 
46 
173 
166 


1 530 279 
5i2 904 
120 207 
1 14 H 440 

151 193 
97 064 


433 4S0 
207 019 
60 345 
63 244 
55 136 
26 092 


92 4b^ 
45 539 

9 207 
11 101 
17 997 

7 230 


46 308 
14 515 
3 944 
1 509 
5 707 
3 355 


•* 
** 


*• 


*• 

. . 
** 
** 

*• 

- •« 


** 
** 
** 

** 

• * 

*• 

• * 
** 
** 
** 

• * 

«* 


2 196 
663 
••593. 
247 
M3 

1 313 

2-/5 
9 553 

2 061 
662 ' 

1 on 

337 
529 
11 380 


1 007 375 
693 241 
102 969 
6fi4 2 32 
106 020 
U'* 134 

.1 S98 528 
297 406 
467 716 
112 B32 
97 565 
60 521 
1 232 900 


226 431 
194 327 

16 342 
153 P60 
^4 125 

32 10** 

62 72** 
6119 661 
■72 027 
159' C43 
27 347 
19 726 
15 971 
380 586 


46 9:51 
39 344 
2 667 
31 342 
5 335 
7 607 

14 402 
. 127 5«6 

16 940 

26 343 
4 061 
2 712 
2 517 

65 2in 


33 793 
27 666 
- «* 201 

19 694 
3 791 
5 907 

12 7a5 
116 546 
10 165 

20 399 
3 893 
3 205 
2 686 

78 971 




^73 126 


5 095 

j 


722 


h 131 


5l6 579 


216 376 


52 23a 1 

1 


29 827 


1414 4b2 


1 

10 93q 17a i 


i 

95 620 1 

« i 


26 46B 


77 262 


9 724 199 


2 3lT 646 j 


537 016 


267 656 


64 2<*6 
** 

** 


1 

7 588 117 . 

........ 


1 

'*1 57b j 
• • 1 


5 304. 


29 022 
10 t>44 
13 676 
4 602 


7 186 «39 
2 203 993 
« 567 36Q 
415 077 


3 35'5 721 
669 426 
2 275 r.21 
■ 210 774. 


768 «J27 
197 251 

525 uua 

46 ..22P 


292 5a1(M 

73 663 
190 906 

27 996 



Hus. - Rfprimrnt* zero. D Wtlhhelrt avoU -It 

prr>vl(lv<l bccauAv ps t ab M shnt-nt a *Uh no payroll j rt r 
mly rntA»l Isfwrnt m for which IprhI rorm of orKanlratl 
rri-rnt of total h>1ps an-l rwiMpft In Iho L'nltivJ Stnfc 



Thpsi? porccntaitci 



S\ Sal available, \ Hnt appltcnhlc. 

' at Jht- nrxt hroartrr k 1 nd -of -busi t nPiq Iwcl. ^ 
Those for .h 1th It roul.l not br rtejcnnlncd account tn total for aboul 9 percent of >tl o, I ah 1 1 sbmcnt* 
however, may vary ron..l(lcr«hly by RsORr.phlc area antl klnrt-of-buntne»a c Uss I ficut Ion . 
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RETAIL TRADE 
United States, by Kind of Business; 1972 



,1972 
SIC code 



K^d ol business 



All establishments 



Eslablistiroenls witti payroll 



Number 


Sales 






Operale(] by 


Number 


Sales 




Payroll, 




Payroll. ' 


Paid . , . 












unincorporate(] 












entire year 


first 




onployees 














businesses 


















quarter 


for week 






































including 












Soir 


Partner- 






















March 12 












piopne^ 


Ships 


































lorstiips. 






























(Sl.OOO) 


(number) 


(number) 






(Sl.OOO) 


(Si.OOO) 


(SI, 000.) 


(number) 


912 


87 1 


1159 


ooo 


436 


987 


35tJ 


119 712 


1 2611 


922 


440 


221 


656 


55 


372 


lao 


13 033 


237 


11* 210 998 




of 


23 


841 


;l,fl8 


30 


938 


8 248 


62 


046 


22 


957 


855 


2 


674 


90S 


6lf-t50 


005 325 


38 


881 


15 


'313 


9^0 


10 


a7 1 


3 431 


31 


869 


15 


027 


a31 


1 


78a 


225 


aio 


595 


250 469 




2j 






** 




• • 


• ** 


23 


062 


13 


526 


507 


1 


550 


98a 


354i 


896 


215 555 
















** 






1 


500 


924 




233 


2*H 


55 


699 


3* 91* 


• 2t 


-3T1 




957 


373 


12 


173 


3 •*32 


18 


530 


3 


634 


359 




490 


279 


113 


922 


95 164 


6 


1^1 




829 


5'47 


5 


109 


555 


3 


849 




694 


80.7 




121 


537 


26 


034 


22 055 


10 


as 6 


3 


7113 


288 


3 


185 


. .830 


7 


,798 


3 


601 


258 




278 


.86a 


61 


199 


37 637 






65 


090 


832 


17 


211 


3 b34 


"•J 




6a 


668 


930 




036 


607 


2 082 


360 


1 S87 153 






51 


083 


522 




6 


31 




Tut 


51 


083 


522 


7 


225 


719 


1 652 


637 


1 437 065 


21 


852 


7 


3H3 




6 


375 


1 054 


18 


393 


7 


220 


301 


1 


112 


752 


268 


381 


290 061 


26 


65 r 


6 


663 


3«3 


Id 


830 


2 449 


,18 


27a 


6 


365 


107 




698 


176 


161 "346 


16o 027 ' 






,100 


718 


861 


lai 


3119 


21 584 


173 




96 


37a 


793 


8 


820 


188 


2 088 


100 


1 722 086 


* to 




93 


327 


525 


lOO 


097 


15 '*t>4 


128 


It 


90 


oa8 


23a 


7 


8a5 


656 


I 858 


651 


1 471 695 


10 




2 


809 


928 


9 


386 


1 987 


10 


7nA 


2 


506 


072 




25a 


090 


60 


326 


47 686 










** 




** 


*• 








2ao 


568 




29 


227 


6 


960 


5 563 










** 




** 




8 


23a 


1 


987 


828 




196 


878 


avo32 


36 o63 










** 




*• 


** 


1 


703 




277 


676 




27 


985 


6 


334 


6 060 


n 


371 




695 


115 


6 


35«4 


699 


3 


127 




517 


876 




50 


185 


10 


632 


.10 834 


12 


872 




690 


961 


7 


085 


640 


6 


804 




493 


551 




16 


368 


18 


50 0 


25 201 


19 


203 


1 


663 


911 


9 


662 


1 612 


IS 


108 


1 


5a7 


253 




0:26 


131 


10 1 


363 


ll9 279 




** 










• « 


** 


12 


870 


1 


310 


262 




383 


531 


90 


802 


106 759 




** 






*• 




** 


** 


2 


276 




2 36 


991 




42 


600 


10 


521 


• 12 520, 


15 




. l 


531 


>I2>I 


8 


765 


1 132 


9 


184 


1 


261 


007 




167 


75tt 


38 


632 


47 791 










** 




*• 


** 


6 


015 




874 


529 




110 


948 


25 


634 


35 ^77 




* * 






** 






** 




169 




387 


2 78 




56 


810 


12 


998 


12 414 


121 


369 


90 


030 


255 


19 


^28 


9 589 


85 


085 


88 


a90 


7a8 


, 8 


622 


410 


2 043 


502 


1 035 372 




452 


73 


:^09 


21 


3 


612 


2 347 


31 


558 


73 


2S3 


676 


6 


8a3 


029 


1 600 


70 7 


765 606 




«* 






•* 




■ *• 


** 


22 


574 


50 


908 


080 


a 


57 3 


489 


1 098 


80 3 


521 459 




*• 










*• 


** 


3 


939 


6 


459 


353 




794 


507 


189 


535 


85 149 




'** 






** 




** 


** 




045 


15 


886 


243 


1 


475 


033 


352 


369 


158 998 




785 




<?63 


21 


910 


2 363 


12 


75a 


3 


563 


ai3 




256 


438 


. 58 


867 


39 445 


37 


510 


7 5>i2 


846 


1«* 


291 


3 lb8 


29 


126 


7 


271 


354 


1 


103 


114 


253 


221 


167 679 




** 










*• 


*• 


22 


395 


5 


526 


485 




885 


013 


203 


413 


131 004 




** 






** 




** 


' «* 




731 


1 


744 


869 




218 


101 


49 


808 


36 675 


19 




n 


6511 


228 


9 


715 


1 691 






" 


a02 


305 




ai9 


829 


90 


667 


62 642 










** 




** 






318 


1 


56a 308 




153 


555 


33 


1U9 


23 617 










** 




■ 








1 


167 


290 




82 


064 


17 


530 


11 579 










** 




** 


** 


3 


ai6 


1 


179 


906 




137 


045 


29 


S48 


20 178 














** 


** 


1 


662 




a9a 


801 




47 


165 


• 10 


000 


7 268 


226 




33 


655 


378 


123 


833 


-18 7ttO 


183 


385 


31 


aao 


364 


2 


97 a 


126 


706 


067 


707 668 


129 


201 


2a 


7«1 


375 


41 


974 


1 729 






2a 


iia 


731 


3 


602 


359 


860 


589 


800 39ir 


49 


639 


9 


397 


063 


16 


930 


4 5d2 


40 


631 


9 


172 


819 


1 


362 


548 


326 


236 


332 463 


3P 


762 


8 


1151 


228 


11 


883 


3 8tt6 


33 


375 


8 


307 


713 


I 


222 


Ot2 


291 


938 


29« 537 


e 


85«i> 




7<*6 


362 


3 


1^10 


548 


6 


231 




686 


023 




107 


579 


26 


167 


28 065 




• * 






** 




** 






828 




64 


853 




11 


252 


2 


737 


3 254 










• * 




** 


** 




833 




90 


942 




14 


528 


3 


550 
















** 


*» 


4 


570 




530 


228 




81 


799 


19 


880 


21 246 


. 2 






\ 9q 




1 


137 


lie 


1 


025 




179 


C83 




32 


957 


8 


131 


4 861 


23 


156 


5 


"584 


3lfl 


b 


(166 


2 288 


il 


017 


5 


496 


< 
728 




860 


476 


204 


870 


148 525 


18 


224 




92 <S 


842 


6 


798 


2 110 


13 


845 


4 


814 


567 




669 




160 


765 


165 677 


26 


850 


. « 


0711 


583 


6 


627 


1 623 


23 


390 


3 


972 


325 




605 


046 


143 


841 


127 923 




«* 












** 


2 


5B3 




443 


360 




61 


5<1'5 


14 


354 


>a 252 




• * 










• « 


** 


5 


077 




944 


569 




156 


897 


37 


733 


3l\l5 




• * 












** 




803 




102 


689 




18 


730 


4 


462 


3 




** 




758 








*• 


14 


927 


2 


481 


507 




367 


824 


87 


292 


82 414 * 


11 


330 








1 156 


6 


834 




65e 


292 






661 


24 


877 


25 806 




** 










«* 


3 


695 




406 


025 






933 


12 


785 


' 15 260 










** 






• * 


3 


139 




25? 


267 

• 




50 


7?8 


12 


U92 


10 546 






























X 








i 


116 


857 


22 


533 


326 




285 


9 150 


82 


a7 3 


21 


50 a 


8a6 


» 3 


112 


854 


734 


55« 


474 594 


— 66-:2nSi 




JlOl 


?8 


no 


5 8 34 


'17 


681 


13 


512 


aas, 


2 


059 


803 


483 


781 


301 683 


3fl 73? 


10 


11112 


856 


13 


905 


3 5V8 


30 


043 


10 


127 




1 


bin 


OP 3' 


356 


>0o 


A16 no 


27 


97 3 


3 


621 


5«5 


IH 


205 


2 236 


17 


6 38 


3 


38a 


0112 




545 


720 


126 


873 


85 953 










«• 




** 


** 


9 


501 


2 


2*39 


aa9 




359 


761 


82 


963 


48 992 




• * 






• « 




• « 


** 




140 




4 7fl 


665 




69 


098 


21 


181 


17 907 . 




• * 












3 


997 




606 


628 




96 


841 


22 


729 


19 054 



RETAIL TRAOE/ TOTAL 



52 

52l#3 . 

921 

S23 

«52S 

526 

527 



53 
•^31 
533 
^39 



54 
541 
94? 
54?2 

5423 PT. 
54?3 PT. 
543 
544 

546 

5462 

5«*63 

545,9 

545 

549 



55 EX. 55* 
551 

551 PT. 
551 PT. 
551 PT. 

55? 

553 

553 PT, 
553 PT. 
555#6#7#9 
555 
556 
* 557 
559 



^6 

56?,3#P 
56? 
563 
= 563 PT . 
563 PT. 
563 PT. 

*;6B 

561 

565 
566 

56ft PT, 
566 PT. 
56ft PT, 
S66 PT. 
564,9 
564 
569 



BUILDING MATERIALS/ HARDWARE, QARqEn SUPPLY/ 
AND MOBILE MOMt DEALERb 



TOTAL 

RUILOING MATERIALS ANO SUPPLY STOKt S 

%LUM9£R ANO OTHER dUlLOlNG MATt^^lALS DEALERS 
PAlf«T, GLASS, AND HALLFAptR STURES. J , 
HARDt'ARE STORrS" 



kETAIL NURSEHIi^b, LAfN AND GARCE.r« SUPPLY STORES 
M08ILE HOME DtALERS , 



GENE.PAL MEhCHANOlSE GROUP^ToRRS 



TOTAL 

OEParTmENT 5T0RES' . 

VARIFTY ST0«F.5. 

HlSCtLLAMECU5 GENEPAL mLpCHANOISE SToRE5. 



FOOD ';tofes 



TUTAL . . , 

GROCERY STORES 

MtAT, FISH (SEAFOOD? MAKKETi, InCL. FKEE7E.R PROV, 

FPEEZER AND LoCKER MEAT PR0VIS10NER5 

MtAT MARKET5 , , 

F15H {SEAFOOD) MARKET5. , . . , 

FRUIT ST0KE5 AND VEGFTABLE MARKETS , 

CAhDY, NUT, AND CONFFCTIONEKY STO-^ES. 



HETAIL BAKERIES 

PETAIL BAKERltS.-BAKING 'AND SELLING 

RETAIL BAKERIES — SELLING ONLY , . . 
OTHER FOOD 5T0RES . 

DAIRY PR00UCT5 STORES 

MISCFLLANEOUS FOOD STOPES. . , . . , 



AUTOMOTIVE DEALERJ 



TOTAL 

MOTOR VEHICLE D£ ALfcRS.-NEW ANO U«^tD CARS . , . , 
DFALEK5 I»ITH 0»HESTlC CAR FRANCHISE ONLY. , . , 
DtALEKS WITH IMPORTED CAR FRANCrtlSF ONLY, , . , 
0EALFR5 wIth DOMESTIC/ IHPORTtD CAR FRANCHISES. 

MOTOR VEHICLE 0£AlErS— l/SED CAPS unLY 

AUTO ANO HOME SUPPLY 5T0RET 

TIRt, f?ATttRY, ANP ACCF5S0RY DEALERS 

OTHEK *UTO AND HOhF SUPPLY STOBtS 

*iISCElL*NEOUS AUTOMOTIVE DEALERS 

80AT DEALERS. , . 

RECRCaTIONAL ANO UTILITY THA1lE'< DFALERS, . . . 

MOTORCYCLE OEALEBS 

AUTOMOTIVE DEALERS, N.E.C 



GASOLINE SERVICE 5TATI0N5 



APPAPtL *.iD ACCESSORY STOhFS 



TOTAL 

i*0HEN»5 CLOTHING, SPECIALTY STOf^ES, FURRlEi^S. 

PiOHEN'S READY-TO-HEAR STORES 

WOMtN'S ACCfcSSORY AND SPECIALTY STqHES. . , 

MILLINERY STORES. . , .- 

CORSFT AND LINGEOIF STOKES 

OTHER WOMENiS ACCESSORY/ SPtCULTr STORtS 
FURRIERS AND PUR SHOPS. . 



**{.H*<, ANO ROYS I CLOThInG Ani) FUHNISMINGS STORES 

FAMILY CLOTHING STORES 

SHOE STORES . . . . ' , . 

MtN>S SHOE STORtS 

»>0HEN»5 SHOE STORES 

CHILDREN'S ANO JUVFNILFS' SHOE J>T0RES .... 

FAMILY SHOF STORfS. 

OTHER apparel And accessory ST0REJ> 

CHILDHENtS ANO INFANTS* kEAR STONES ..... 
MISCELLANEOUS APPAPEL AND ACCESSORY STOHES, . 



FURNITURE, HnME FURNISHINGS, ANO 
EQUIPMENT STORES 



57 



! TOTAL ■ . . . , 

I FUflN;T«tRC ANP MQMf CiiRMKHTNGS STORE <; 



57l"2 i FURNITURE STORES, 

OTHER 57l ! HOME FURNISHINGS STORES ......... 

5713 } FlOOH covering STORES 4 . . . 

5714 , DRAPERY, CURTAIV, AND UPHOLSTErtY StORES 
57iy I MISCELLANEOUS .HOME FijRnI SH? NGS STORES . 

Standard Nalcs -Represents zero. 0 Withheld to .ivoid disclasmc. NA Not available. X Not applicable. 

*"0,it^ not pruvnjfd tjecause estat)Jishmeriti withmj p,iy(oll .iie classified only .it the next broodcf kind-of-lwsiness level • ; 
Miftludes s.iies trom catalog order desks. ^ 
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ERIC 
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RETAIL TRADE 



United States, by Kind of Business: 1972-Continued 



. 1972 
SIC code 



Kind ol business 



All establislitnents 


NutnOer ' 


Sales 


■J- 




Operated by * 












unincorporated 












businesses 










Sole r 


Partner- 










^proprre- 


stifps 










lorsfiips 








(Sl.OOO) 


'(number) 


(number) 


20 


26? 


J e2i4 


ovo- 


8 


735 


1 1490 






• U 6^14 


tl37 


114 


14140 


1 




«« 








' «« 


' ' 




«« 




** 




*• 


* •« 




** 




• * 














** 




. «* 


«« 






'6 E67 


7 07 


I614 


0^3 


V - — . 

314 778 






iO 365 


r;61 


loa 


159 


23 986 




«« 




** 




•K 


«« 




«« 








«« 


«« 




• ** 








«« 


«« 








«« 




«« 


«« 








•* 




■ «* 




1 06 


'£6 


6 i4fit 


3146 


55 


6614 


10 792 






15 596 


95i 


114 


380 


14 I614 








«« 




** 














** 










507 


3147 


B33 


k% I6rj 


tl 


991 


9 fl7i4 


165 


16*5914 


. 14 383 


3i 


^56 


1 14914 


7 3t 


£■14 


793 


2 052 


162 


121 






1145 


Oil 


1 932 


7 


9B2 


14 57 3 


97 1 


3 


096 


1417 




** 




*• 




•* 


«« 








** 




*• 


** 








* 




**> 














«« 


«• 




V ** 




. ** 




*• 










** 














** 




*« 


*^ 


1 2 




3 OlO 


578 


« 7 


8(ll 


71414 




** 




«* 




** 


** 








«« 




** 


' ** 








*« 




• *' 


i. 












• •« 


«« 






J 


• * 




«« 


«* 




-flu 


3 963 


899 


13^^ 


07 U 


821 




"^^^ 




«« 




** 


** 




«* 




*« 










*• 
*• 


a 


*« 
«« 




*« 
** 


«* 
«* 




«* 




«« 




** 


«« 




** 




*« 




** 










«« 






«« 




*« 




«« 




*« 


«« 








» * 










916 


14 7^3 


B89 


6 


913 


1 096 




*« 




«« 




** 






*« 








** 


«« 




«« 




** 




«« 


«• 


214 




16014 


BOl 


114 


210 


2 675 




462 


422 


002 


2 


1417 


303 


III 


■i7 1 


: i 99 3 


^15 


68 


700 


9 112 


27 


5J5 


2 537 


6d6 


13 


373 


1 831 




*« 




*« 




«« 


«• 




*« 




«* 




*« 


«« 


7 


e;c 


907 


0^.7 


3 


715 


629 






75i 


665 


2 


310 


4Q14 




316 


3 117 


740 


13 


229 


1 608 


10 


1476 


907 


9214 


7 


250 


567 


<4 


7HJ 


766 


737 


2 


131 


269 


2H 


6149 


1 Pl6 


963 


15 


315 


2 163 


1 


BlO 


l99 


943 




819 


122 


19 


7a« 


1 5a'> 


230 


10 


55 fl 


1 14314 


on 


Li -r.i 
«* 




lUb 

** 


69 


;95 

«« 


< ■ 

6 P78 




«* 




«* 




«« 






«* 




*« 




«« 






** 




«« 




«* 











EstabMsliinents m(h payrott 



Number 



(Sl.OOO) 



Payroll, 
entire year 



-(Sl.OOO) 



Payroll, • 
lirs( 
quarter 
1972 



({1,000) 



Paid 

•employees 
for week 
inciudini 
March 12 

''.■i • 

(number) 



PURMITURE, HOME FUHNISHINGS, AND^ 
EOUIPMEM stores— CONTlNUPD O 



572 
573 
5732 
5733 
5733 PT. 
5733 PT. 



50 

5812 

5812 PT. 
5812 PT. 
3812 PT. 
5812 PT. 
5812 PT. 
5812 PT. 
5813 



591 

591 PT, 
591 PT. 



HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCE STOKES, , , , , 
jt.ADiO, TELEVISION, AND HuSIC- STORES 
RADIO AND TELEVISION STORES , , 

HUSIC STORES ,,,,,, 

HECORD SHOPS 

MUSICAL INSTRunat.T STORES . . . 



EATING AND DRINKlNb PLACES 



TOTAL 

EATING PLACES 

RESTAURANTS AND LUNCHKOOib 

SOCIAL CATERERS 

CAFETERIAS 

; REPRESHH6^4T PLACES 

CONTRACT FEEDING 

ICE CREAM, FHOZEN CUSTARD STANDS, , 
DRINKING PLACES (ALCOHOLIC BEVEKAGES) 



DRUG STORES AND PROPRIETARY STORES 

' TOTAL . , , , . 

DRUG STORES 

PROPRIETARY STOHES 



miscellanfous retail STOHFS 



59 ex. 591 


592 




593 




596 




5961 




5961 


PT. 


9961 


PT. 


5961 


PT. 


5961 


PT. 


5961 


Pt, 


•i961 


PT, 


5961 


Pt, 


5962 




5962 


PT. « 


5962 


PT. 


: 5962 


PT. 


5962 


PT. 


5962. PT, 


5963 




59a;j 


PT. 


5963 


PT. 


5963 


PT. 


5963 


PT. 


5963 


PT. 


5963 


PT. 


5963 


PT. 


5963 


PT, 


5963 


PT. 


598 




5983 




59M 




5982 




5992 




5993 




5914 




S9W1 




5991 


PT, 


59141 


PT. 


59142 




59143 




59144 




5945 




S9«»6 




59147 




59'»8 




59149 




5994 


9 


5994 




' 5999 


PT. 


5999 


PT. 


5999 


PT. 


50^9 


-RT^ 



TOTAL ...... 

LIOUOR STORES 

tfSED MERCHANDISE STORES 



nonstore retailers, , . , 

, mail-order houses . , , 

department store hehchandise* 
other general merchandise . 

FOOD , 

APPAREL, ACCESSORIES. .......... 

FURNITURE, HOME FURNISHINGS*, tOUIPMENT, 

ROOKS, MATIONERY 

OTHER .......... 



AUT0»4ATIC MERCHANDISING HA<iH I Nt ^OPERATORS 
CANDY, NUT, CONFECTIONERY-, 

MILK, ICE Ci^EAM 

OTHER LEVERAGES j 

TOBACCO PRODUCTS, , . , ^ .- 

OTHER ,v 



DIRECT SELLING v 

BUILDIr^G MATERIALS, HARDWARE* 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE ' 

MILK 

OTHER FOODS 

APPAREL, ACCESSORIES 

FURNITURE, HOME FURNISHINGS, 

MOBILE FOOD SERVICE 

BOOKS, STATIONERY 
• OTHEH 



GARDEN SUPPLIES 



fuel and ice de.alers 

Fuel oil dealers > 

LIQUEFIED PETrt&LEUM GAS (BOTTLED GjvS) DEALERS' 
FUEL AND ICE DEALERS, N.E.C. . . ; 

FLORISTS 

CIGAR STORES AND STANDS ■ 



MISCELLANEOUS SHOPPING GOODS STOHES 

SPORTING GOODS STORES AND BICYCLE SHOPS , . 

GENERAL LINE SPORTING GOODS STOHEi. . , , 

SPECIALTY LINE SPORTING GOODS STORES. , . 

BOOK STORES . . . 

STATIONERY STORES . . . 

JEWELRY STORES , .- . . . 

HOBBY, TOY, AND GAME SHOPS " . . . 

CAMERA AND PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLY STORES'.. , , 

GIFT, NOVELTY> AND SOUVENIR SHOPS , 
LUGGAGE AND LEATHER GOODS ST.ORES). 
SEWING, NEEDLEnOPK, AND PIECE GOOD*; STOHES. 

OTHER MISCELLANEOUS RETAIL STORES 

NEWS DEALERS AND NENSSTANDS i . . 

- PET SHOPS . 

TYPEWRITER STORES 

OPTICAL GOODS STORFS /. . . . 

CTt*E - r "ETAIL" STOPCrT-TiETC^ . ^i— r-i-T-^ 



14 


552 


- 3 


626 


954 




473 


312 


111 


244 


73 


238 


20 


240 


4 


369 


447 




579 


739 


139 


534 


V9 


673 


■ 12 


711 


2 


919 


498 




373 


746 


90 


121 


62 


310 


7 


529 


1 


445 


949 




205 


993 


49 


413 


37 


3o3 


2 


590 




391 


133 




47 


447 


1.1' 


269 


10 


^2 


4 


93V 


1 


054 


816 




158 


546 


38 


144 


26 


6T1 


ia7 


150 


35 


047 


577 


£ 


7 34 


50*4 


1 OiJ 


114 


1 634 


^57 


2 05 


B99 


19 


Jli 


731 


7 


610 


210 


1 765 


109 


1 317 


4 25 


\M 


656 


16 


651 


626 


4 


516 


307 


1 0«9 


145 


1 35 3 


843 


3 


944 




663 


046 




181 


027 


41 


690 


51 


592 


8 


162 


1 


587 


166 




444 


276 


106 


333 


127 


399 


11 


850 


8 


537 


6 26 


1 


917 


334 


431 


730 


634 


ei3 


5 


836 


1 


515 


755 




486 


663 


122 


456 


122 


008 


5 


451 




356 


312 




74 


413 


13 


85b 


27 


770 


76 


351 


5 


7 34 


846 


1 


114 


184 


166 


015 


JJ7 


031 


47 


587 


15 


419 


911 


2 


V 
102 


437 


-■ 

53: 


C17 


45i 


916 


4U 


991 


14 


900 


940 


- 


148 


57 6 


516 


410 


439 


5 JO 


2 


596 




5ie 


982 




53 


861 


13 


407 


14 


418 


193 


£06 


40 


101 


690 


5 


Si91 


710 


1 :4i 


651 


1 049 


611 


33 


6va 


9 


342 


129 




632 


435- 


152 


45V 


126 


637 


11 


913 


1 


179 


564 




207 


477 


50 


144 


44 


326 


' i9 


673 


9 


705 


3S9 


1 


675 


348 


402 


938 


276 


855 


5 


4 10 


4 


528 


150 




7 36 


761 


178 


863 


121 


976 


3 


243 


3 


320 


934 




505 


665 


124 


174 


81 


355 




303 




547 


169 




38 


955 


a 


484 


6 


393 




142 




150 


727 




25 


215 


6 


188 


4 


308 




164 




400 


823 




38 


549 


9 


084 


7 


198 




194 




2a3 


Oil 




32 


3'42 


8 


094 


5 


702 








187 


332 




15 


840 


3 


533 


2 


6S0 


1 


060 




638 


154 




79 


995 


19 


306 


14 


170 . 


5 


399 


3 


828 


590 




454 


785 


HO 


706 


69 


897 




815 




321 


953 




55 


994 


13 


771 


a 


658 




73 




3P 


571 




4 


463 


, 1 


029 




975 




111 




856 


733 




169 






659 


25 


847 


1" 


2a6 




868 


985 




96 


351 


33 


352 


/ "13 


409 


2 


114 




752 


349 




128 


147 


30 


695 


21 


408 


A 


864 


2 


348 


649 




483 


802 


113 


369 


84 


962 




450 




99 


209 




19 


038 


4 


295 


2 


673 




4S0 




181 


473 




44 


699 


10 


383 


7 


290 




615 




2«»0 


709 




40 


589 


10 


293 


5 


151 




935 




228 


319 




41 


622 




560 


6 


331 




189 




66 


110 




a 


049 




014 


1 


4b7 


2 


360 




565 


554 




146 


42^ 




033 


27 


396 


' I 


093 




227 


126 




46 


Iff 


10 


641 


9 


114 


1 


117 




398 


413 




70 




16 


531 


13 


998 


1 


655 




341 


736 




-66 


367 


14 


709 


11 


972 


15 


276 


4 


6(U-J42 




731 


493 


189 


383 


. 102 


7 65 


• 7 


276 


2 


970^91 




438 


283 


115 


571 


56 


605 


6 


446 


1 


4 35 


671 




265 


667 


66 


976 


40 


880 


* 1 


554 




194 


880 




37 


543 


6 


836 


5 


280 


16 


503 


1 


450 


320* 




294 


785 


69 


185 


71 


4il 


2 


595 




357 


797 




41 


415 


10 


065 


9 


219 


71 


lliO 


10 


99 1 


636 


1 


545 


674 


361 


145 


335 


719 


12 


356 


2 


283 


851 




277 


739 


61 


932 


51 


284 


8 


505 


1 


629 


5V9 




194 


267 


44 


145 


35 


961 


3 


851 




654 


252 




83 


472 


17 


787 


15 


323 


4 


991 




853 


353 




113 


030 


23 


385 


23 


703 


5 


loa 




7 13 


28i 




1 13 


958 


27 


332 


26 


323 


15 


956 


2 


903 


574 




472 


965 


111 


749 


06 




4 


267 




811 


460 




94 


6fl5 




528 


20 


i 


3 


271 




735 


640 




92 


D2d 


M 


932 


15 




W 


618 


1 


037 


034 




151 


509 


33 


842 


39 


872 


1 


169 




187 


066 




29 


733 


6 


932 


5 


5d6 


11 


4 14 


1 


466 


07<J 




194 


977 


47 


463 


61 


078 


13 


07 fa 




571 


511 




461 


0&3 


107 


531 


61 


603 




710 




347 


079 




;9 


711 


9 


611 


10 


935 


2 


510 




231 


370 




37 


213 




764 


6 


683 




902 




122 


431 




22 


475 


5 


383 


3 


731 « 




J 97 




517 


035 




13C 


.011 


31 


96 4 


19 


991 


J 1 




I 


■\4i4 


7C1A 




;■ j'ii 




in 


79fi 


■ '9 















StaH] aid Notes -Represents zero. D Wittiheld to ;ivoi(t disclosure.- NA Not available. X Not applicable. 

**0at3 not provided because establishments miri do payioll are classified only at the next bio-tder kind-ol'.!xjsiness level. 
> Includes cataioi store opfiations. 
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ERIC 



* WHOLESALE TRADE 

Unit^ States, by Type of Operation and Kind of Business'^ 1972 



1972 
SJC 
code 



Type d( opeiation and hind ol.business 



■HOUrSALf TRAOf, TOT*L, 



Establish- 
ments 



(numbei) 



j TYPE OF OPFflATlO*, 

;''Ht»CH»NT nHOLESALEPS, TOTAL 
, , .•HOLESALF MERCHANTS AND D I 5T« IRUTQP 5, , 
. iif*Al\ FLEVATORS CTEHMINalS mn[> COUNTPY) 

IMPORTERS , 
-XfcxPCRTFMS 



MAN«FAPTlJRrriSi SALtS tlRfANCMES AKD SALtS OFFICES, 

TOTAL> 

«*Af4iiFACTURFR5' SALES BP A»CHtF — « I TH ?T'JCk . . 
• MANtFACTURFHS'" SAKFS OFF I CF S— ;v I THCUT STOCK , 

HE«?CKAVDI5F *GFNTS AND BRC<EPS, . TOTAL » . 
HERCMANDISF »ROKEMS FOR POYEpS (.U «;ELLERS 
COMhISSlON MFRCHANTS, . . .... 

MANUFACTURERS' AGENTS 
SELLING AGENTS, 
AUCTION CO-PANILS 

1^'POi'T A'^t^T? ............ 

EXPORT AGENTS 

OURCMASIUG Ar,EKT5 ANP PESIHE^'T tlUYtKS 



TYPE BY KJND OF PU=lNtSS 
ALL TYPES OF OPERATION * 



289' 980 
276 733 

5 811 

6 786 
2 650 



67 191 
32 611 
16 580 

32 621 
6 770 
6 960 
16 529 
1 723 
1 769 
265 
660 
185 



DUPAt^LE r-OOO* 



TOTAL 



•501 
•012 i 



MOTOR VEHICLFS AND AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ANH SUPPLIES 
AUTOMOBILES AND OTHER MOTOR VEHICLES. . 

NE* ANH DSED AUTOMOBILFS A^D MOTCRCYCLFs' ' * 
THUCKS AnO tractors . , .... 



AND 



automotive parts ANO SUP^LIE* 

NEW automotive parts, ACCtSSORIES* 
fcQUIPMtNT— WITHOUT hACMINr SHOP,", . , 

AUTOMOTIVE PARTS, ACCE =SOr( lES* AMJ 
tOUIPrtENT — KITH MACHINE SHOP 



t'SED AUTOMOTIVE PARTS *N0 CQUlPMrNT . , 
PETROLEU*' PRODUCTS MAh'^ETl-'G tiiUIPl-ENT. 



T|»tS ANf/ TU'-^ES 



^0? . 
•to?! , 



no 3 
•S031 



90ai 

50«3 

909 
90M 



90f 
90<^3 

90*<1 
9069 

907 
907? 
■507M 

5075 ! 

9078 



Fu'»MT'JftF An43 HOME FUkN | SH |Nr,b , , 

I FUPMTUhF 

HCUSEhOL"* ANn LAWN FUHMtU=l| 
OFFICE ANiD BUSINESS FU^NlTi PF 



HQHt FURNISHINGS . . . 

CHINA, GLASSWARE, AND CRoC^ERt , . 
LINENS, ■50MESTICS, CURTAINS, LTC, 
FLOOR COVERINGS ... 
' OTHER HO«E FURNISHINGS. . i | . . 



LU^bFR ANO OTHER CONSTRUCTION MAtLPIALS . 

LtM&fR, "LYWOOD, AND M|LL«»OR< 

LU^bER-.TITHOUT YARD 

LoHbER.-K'ITM YARD . . . 

PLYWOOD AND MILLWORK tMETAL OK wCOr*). 



CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS, N.E.C 

flKiCK, TILE, CEMENT, ETC, , .... 

Glass (Flat, orick) , * ' 

RCoFlse, SIDJNG, ANO I NSUL a T I ON H A TEP I aLS 
OTHER CONSTRUCTION MATFRMlS .... 



SPORTING, "ECREATIOnIl, PhOTOGPAPM IC, aNd'hOpBy 

GOODS, TOYS, AND SUPPLIES. ... 

SPOHTINO AND RECREATIONAL GOODS AND «;UPPLlisi 
TOYS AND HOBRY GOODS AND SUP^LILS ... 
PhOTOGRAPhlC EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES , . ! ' * 



METALS AND MINERALS, EXCEPT PETROLEUM , , 
METALS SERVICE CENTERS AND OFFlCfS. , . 

FEPRDUS METALS SERVICE CENTERS AF 0 OFFjCFS* * 
NONFEHBOUS MfTALS SERVICE CENTERS AND pFFICES 

CCAL AND OTHER MINERALS AND PRES. ... 

COAL. . , , , ! . ! 

OTHER MINERALS AND ORE«; ... . . I ^ ! ! ! ! 



ELFCTRICAL GOODS 

ELECTRICAL APPARATUS AND EQUIPMENT, iJlPlNiG* 

SUPPLIES, AND CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS . , 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AnC TV AND RADIO SfT< 
ELECTRONIC PARTS AND EQUIPMENT 



HARDWARE, PLJMRING, HEATING FCulPK.ENT, SUPPLIES " 

HAROwARt . . i 

PLUMPING AMD HEATING EQUIPMENT * AND *SUPPL 1 ES 

{HYDftONIC^ ) r 

WARM AIR-HEATING AND A I R^CONrt I T I ON I Nti tOuIPMPNT 

AND SUPPLIES , 

REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT ANf) «.UPHLIES. . ' ,* [ * * 

Standatd NoIk: - Represenrs rtfo. 0 Withheld to jvtid disclosute. , 

I ExtlirfM SIC 517, prtroleuffl 9nd pelfoJwwi ptodticis. Fof rwchandise a£«f»ts and 



Sales 



(SI. 000) 



206 126 

36 i.86 

5 551 
2 553 
2 997 

27 070 

16 706 

'8 252 

1 522 
592 

^ 3 866 

9 530 

6 093 
1. 877 

2 216 

5 637 
669 
891 
,2 262 

1 635 

15 888 

7 657 

1 157 

2 920. 

3 380 

8 631 
3 137 
1 Ai5 

1 360 

2 839 



6 721 
3 666 
1 657 
1 620 

7 96 7 
7 366 
5 560 
1 806 



695 830 319 



353 315 986 
305 181 518 
11 660 669 
23 092 607 
13 601 612 



255 562 777 
126 658 672 
131 106 305 

86 951 556 
20 397 799, 
18 970 906 
23 36A 579 
6 990 389 
8 170 207 
3*618 7Z7 
6 696 106 
766 797 



695 830 319 



Inventones. 
end of yeat t972 



621 
606 
15 



10 916' 
3 33t 
6 927 

17 398 

. 5 100 



6 191 
1 051 



361 829 506 

83 015 818 
57 75A 909 
68 518 966 
9 235 965 

19.930 633 

15 187 536 

3 869 139 
661 268 
6 32 512 

5 330 676 

12 358 828 
3 936 667 

2 085 611 
. 1 8A8 856 

8 626 361 
877 672 
1 816 536 

3 922 798 

1 807 357 

28 096 596 

16 151 736 

2 316 106 

6 822 308 

7 015 320 

11 962 860 
6 306 688 
1 683 831 
1 996 669 
6 155 892 



11 165 973 

6 635.307 

' 1 886^72 7 

6 823 939 




36 779 759 

31 282 205 

1 196 325 

3 26b 560 

1 060 669 



7 9^6 201 

7 963 280 

22 921 

991 359 

91 221 

260 631 

290 660 

96 336 

55 717 

138 BOO 

72 535 

7 681 



27 837 362 

5 661 468 
2 268 348 

1 285 637 
982 911 

2 599 793 

1 868 909 

^^656 103 
61 216 
35 565 

573 327 

1 027 681 
289 195 
168 610 
160 585 

738 286 

116 722 

111 111 

352 579 

159 874 

1 793 060 
1 156 866 
76 650 
657 379 
621 035 

638 196 

16^ 668 

87 667 

152 793 

228 268 



1 070 503 
668 789 
181 607 
260 107 

2 666 31-5 
2 611 268 
2 103 325 

505 536 

35 067 
(D) 
(D) 



1 606 860 

1 289 652 
632 625 

2 155 610 
867 983 



600 022 
59 969 



n Opeiatins expenses, 
including payioll > 



Amount 
ai.OOO) 



I NA Not available. x Not applicable, 

brokeis. entrres (eprr»nt commissions or t)rokerage lecetved, 



66 531 2J5 
62 806 591 

686.176 
2 628 268 

612 180 



16 353 338 I 

11, 060 613 I 

5 292 725 I 

3 612 802.! 

^68 368 . 

716 680.1 

1 659 521 i 

227 666 

201 101 

67 26« 

84 090 

30 110 



PeicenI 
ot sales 



39 013 196 

6 256 669 

2 063 361 
1 092 273 

951 088 

3 661 860 



10. y 



13.9 
16.9 
6.0 

10>.5 
6.5 



6.2 
3.2 
3.8 
7.1 
,3.2 
2.5 ! 
1.3 ! 
1.9 ( 
3.9 1 



Paytoll. entile 
ye at 



($1,000). 



Paytoll, 
lusi 
quaitei 
197? 

. m,0OQ)v 



25 917 666 > 

■*26 680 329 I 

271 589 i 

' 916 269 I 

■ 251 679 i 

9 026 068 I 
6 262 660 
2 7fl3 608 j 

1 406 I 
357 512 \ 
383 369 ! 
, 895 319 I 
^436 562 j 
93 635 
31 263 ! 
. 62 617 
17 569 



10.2 36-901. L20- 



11.6 

7.6 
3.5 
2.3 
10.3 

17.4 

16.9 

25-8 
27.7 
18.6 

769 268 I 16.1 



1 000 167 
122 225 
79 617 



1 778 110 
663 696 
273 613 
369 883 

1 136 616 
150 633 
185 252 

519 690 
279 239 

3 227 662 
1 723 662 
199 611' 
730-'055 i 
793 966 

1 506 210 
523 586 
206 577 
256 028 

520 019 



1 613 764 
637 840 
267 277 r 
708 667 

2 619 778 
2 502 660 
2 091 320 
^ 611 360 

117 118 
(D) 
(D) 

6 888 896, 

2 636 396 
1 623 111 

1 029 389 

2 975 198 
1 095 067 



601 693 
169 992 



16.6 
16.6 
13.1 
20.0 

13.5 
17-2 
10.2 
13-2 
15.5 

11.5 
10.7 
8-6 
10.7 
11.3 

12.6 
12.2 
13.8 
12.8 
12.5 



.16.5 
16.6 
16-2 
16.7 

6.0 
6.2 
6-9 
6-0 



8.6 
11-2 
12.6 

16.0 
16.6 



•16.6 
18.3 



i 



21 675 161 

3 614 590 

1 008 560 
612 336 
596 -MA 

2 009 363 i 

1 254 820 I 

661 3^18 
66 153 
67-072 

396 667 

925 756 
350 Oil 
161 612 
208 399 

575 763 
70 6 79 
85 260 
276 883 
144 941 

1 724 868 
909 4 55 
107 774 
369 487 
432 194 

815 413 
273 288 
138 04 7 
137 302 
266 776 



852 251 
307 731 
,. 124 351 
420 169' 

1 358 431 
1 303 076 
1 076 358 
226 718 

55 355 
(D) 
(D) 



1 409 620 
633 088 
560 489 

1 713 512 
642 769 



339 983 
99 579 



Paid 

employees 
foi Meek 

includins- 
Matchl> 
(numbe^) 



6 


142 


082 


3 


023 


560 


5 


802 


187 


2 


875 


SOS 




62 


304 




37 


857. 




217 


646 




.84 


862 




59 


94 5 




25 


336 


2 


208 


085 




794 


404 


1 


516 


122 




574 


886 




691 


963 




219 


518 




464 


069" 




209 


057 




84 


506 




33 


933 




91 


983 




48 


439 




210 


125 




78 


163 




32 


952 




13 


634 




22 


574 




27 


124 




7 


300 




2 


292 




10 


345 




3 


568 




4 


284 




1 


904 



813 170 

243 917 

99 263 

144 6 54 

477 476 

296 565 

153 868 

15 756 
11 287 

9f 777 

219 366 
83' 192 

32 864 
50 328 

136 174 

16 073 
20 267 
65 232 
34 602 

401 735 

211 308 

25 005 

84 386 

101 917 

190 427 

61 748 

33 483 
32 897 

62 299 



i 



20 5 J. 79 
71^18 
29 372 

104 J89 

324 551 
310715 
254 244 
56 471. 

13 836 

(D 



340 920 
156 106 

153 501 

409 534 

154 882 



80 221 
23 632 



391 849 

102 327 

39 732 

62 595 

246 127 

148 107 

83 544 
9 419 
5 057 

43 395 

96 677 
36 479 
14 389 
22 090 

60 198 

7 029 

8 833 

26 891 
17 445 

180 912 

9 7 054 

12 325 

38 848 

45 881 

83 858 

27 618 
14 143 
14 094 

28 003 



85 312 
35 003 
14 354 
35 955 

126 530 

121 291 

99 527 

21 764 

5 239 
(D) 
(D) 



136 324 

62 694 

58 112 

181 378 

71 083 



33 228 
9 211 



ERIC 



WHOLESALE, TRADE ' i 

United States, by Type of Operation and Kind of Business: 1972-Continued 



i*f>> 



1V2 
SiC 
CMle 



5081 



500? 
"5083 



509 
509J 



5099 



51 

511 
5111 
5112 
5113 

512 
51?? 



513 
5133 



513«». 
5136 
5137 



Type of operation and kind ol business 



TYPt -^Y.KIND OP dUSINES«-.CONTlN:utU 

*LL Types of operatipn«*iCo»tinued 

DUPABLE goods'— CONTINUED 



MACHINERY, EOUIPHENT* AND 5UPPLIFS. 
COMMERCIAL MACHINtS AND FQUIpHFnt 
OFFICE MACHINES AND EOlMPHFNT , 
P£STAUPA^T AND HOTEL SUPPLIES , 
STORE MACHINES AND FIXTURE^ , . 



CONSTRUCTION AND MiNiNG t'AChlNEKY AND EQIIlPMFNT 

FARh'.^AND GARDEN MACHINERY ANr EtlJIPSCNT . , . . 

■ K 

3TRIAL MACHINERY AND EOUIPMtNT. 
ipO-PPOCESSING MACHINFHY *N0 FQUIPMFNT ' '** 

Keral purposf Industrial h*ch., eAuipmpnt * 

)^AL•0R<1^JG machinery' AND EOUIPt«ENT. . 
'TERIALS HANDLlNb EOUIPmE'^T • • . 

Il hell, OIL" refinery, pipeline equipment' .* 

lTHER industrial MACMINEPY AND ECUIPt-EirT. , . 

INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES 

'lENERAL-LlNE INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES. . . 

iechamcal power trans*' i ssi on equipment , , . 
Industrial valves, fittings, and lquipment 

»!eloing supplies , . . , 

other industrial supplies .■ 



EslabJish> 
ments 



(number) 



PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT A\D SUPPLIES , , . 

DENTAL SUPPLIES * 

RELIGIOUS AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

SURGICAL, MEDICAL, AKD HOSPITAL SUPPLIES* 

OPTICAL AND OPHTHALMIC GOODS 

OTHEP PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT, , . , . 



SERVICE ESTABLISHMENT FOirlBHFNT ANL" SUPHlIES 

PEAUTV AND BARPER SUPPLIES 

CUSTODIAL SUPPLIES * * 

LAUNDRY AND ORY-CLEAMnG Si'PPLIES , , 

OTHER Service ESTABLiSMMEr-iT supplies * ' ' 



TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT ,ANU SUPPLIES, ExCEPT 

MOTOR VEHICLES 

AIRCRAFT AND AERONAUTICAL EQUIPMENT PHt) PARTS 
MARINE MACHINERY^ AND EQUIPMENT 
OTHER. TRANSPORTi^IOIV EOUIPmEnT 

MISCELLANEOUS DURABl| GOODS 
SCRAP AND' WASTE MATERIALS 
IRON AND STEEL -S^RAP, 

WITH PROCESSING fQUlPMPNT 
WITHOUT PROCES^NG EOUIPhENT, 
WASTE AND 



0 SECONDAbY MATERIALS DEALERS . .* 
ATCHES, /nMONnS, ANt) OTHER PKFCIO 



JEWELRY, 
STONES 



OURAPLE GOODS, y*f,E ,C 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

FOREST PKODUCTS, EXCEPT LU^-BEn 
OTHER DURABLE GOODS 



NONDURABLE GQODS 



TOTAL 



PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS, , 

PRINTING AND WRITING PAPER [ \ , 

STATIONERY SUPPLIES 

INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONAL SERVICE PAPER 

DHUGS, DRUG PROPRIETARIES, DPUGGfi>TS« SUMUi>lES- 
6RUGS, D«UG PROPRIETARIES, DRUGGISTS* SUMQrIFS. 

general-lime drugs 

SPECIALTY-LlNE PHARMACEUTICALS, COSMfTlCS, 
AND TOILETRIES 



APPAREL, PIECE GOODS, ANP mOtIONs 

PIECE GOODS 

PIECE GOODS— JOBBERS 

PIECE nooDS— CONVERTER* . , . 



NOTfONS »N0 OTHEP Di^Y GOoDS 

MEN'S AND 30YSt CLOTHING AND FuKNIShInGS, . 
WOMfiNtS, CwlLDRENiS, Ar.D IMF»NTb" TLOThlrG 

AND ACCFSSOKIES 

FOOTWEAR ^ 



Sales 



(SI.OOO) 



InYenlonei, 
end Of year 1972 



(SI.OOO) 



7 3 


752 


80 


692 


048 


' 9 092 


763 


13 489 41° 


11 


121 


12 


692 


098 


1 030 


451 


3 135 842 


7 


669 


10 


542 


004 ' 


823 


638 


. 2 641 91^ 


1 


163 


■ 1 


745 


879 


67 


579 


152 285 


2 


290 


404 


'215 


1*39 234 


341 6*41 


3 


917 


8 


D37 


ft 


1 924 4^5 


1 308 808 


15 


618 


12 


599 


m 


2 065 


616 


1 650. 701 


' 15 


228 


17 


098 


■880 


1 467 


223 


2 579 1Z3 




825 




593 


408 


53 


466 


112 897 


3 


960 


5 


800 


747 


358 


586 


659 656 


2 


264 


2 


180 


838 


190 


856 


319 826 


2 


209 


2 


459 


957 


313 


146 


519 421 


2 


053 


1 


979 


539 


194 


997 


260 408 


3 


917 


4 


084 


391 


356 


172 


706 9l5 


11 


857 


16 


451 


376 


1 237 


927 


2 201 760 


2 


13D 


2 


298 


110 


304 


916 


447 355 


1 


641 


2 


114 


547 


205 


662 


271 641 


1 


398 


1 


698 


8153 


, 179 


243 


251 549 


1 


946 


1 


331 


971 


133 


268 


330 5l« 




742 


9 


007 


895 


414 


838 


900 697 


7 


199 


6 


721 


940 


749 


083 


1 382 104 




730 




551 


471 


84 


992 


134 02^ 


1 


173 




773 


399 


97 


930 


183 630 


2 


194 


2 


399 


119 


267 


543 


457 90* 


1 


663 




959 


764 


107 


856 


263 823 


1 


439 


2 


038 


187 


190 


7 62 


342 721 


6 


547 


3 


004 


295 


292 


105 


729 85^ 


1 


755 




639 


900 


85 


685 


180 884 


1 


774 




638 


282 


58 


269 


193 602 




835 




442 


700. 


43 


319 


112 385 


2 


183 


1 


283 


413 


104 


832 


242 983 


2 


265 


4 


086' 


%5it 


' "3^5 m 




1 


266 


2 


149 


506 


207 


155 


292 638 




657 




743 


973 


79 


788 


121 819 




342 


1 


192 


875 


38 


970 


86 769 


15 


212 


15 


084 


852 


1 281 


425 


2 165 919 


7 


461 


6 


035 


233 


396 


387 


1 089 331 


3 


806 


3 


*Sft7 


901 


247 


595 


604 056 


2 


D65 


2 


3ZV 


iAB2 


197 


4A8 


491 939^ 


1 


741 


■ % 


178 


6W 


50 


147 


112 117 


iy 


655 


2 


527 


332 


148 


79Z 


485 275 


3 


340 


3 


291 


122 


500 


254 


437 963 


it 


411 


5 


758 


497 


384 


784 


638 625 




314 




371 


560 


52 


688 


79 139 


1 


439 


2 


048 


095 


80 


791 


133 969 


2 


658 


3 


338 


842 


251 


305 


425 517 


165 


666 


354 


DOO 


815 


17 919 


957 


27 484 I6l 


10 


714 


17 


280 


148 


867 


213 


2 201 99^ 


1 


458 


5 


246 


499 


264 


635 


547 738 


5 


393 


3 


949 


670 


271 


328 


823 406 


3 


863 


8 


083 


979 


331 


250 


. 830 850 


it 


024 


12 


666 


327 


1 072 


423 


1 792 711 


it 


024 


12 


«66 '327 


1 072 


423 


1 792 711 




956 


2 


827 


688 


371 




331 017 


3 


068 


9 


838 


639 


700 




1 461 69^ 


12 


383 


27 


932 


961 


2 008 


154 


2 874 322 


3 


914 


12 


725 


104 


773 


602 


1 012 580 


3 


168 


10 


417 


414 


452 


203 


753 767 




746 


2 


307 


690 


321 


399 


^58 813 


1 


491 


2 


476 


459 


265 


022 


336 811 


2 


323 


4 


538 


690 


320 


271 


474 287 


3 


670 


6 


085 


275 


418 


840 


749 167 




985 


2 


107 


433 


230 


419 


301 477 



Operating expenses. 
irKluding l»yro)l < 



Amount 
(SI.OOO) 



Percent 
of sates- 



SiawJard Notes: - Repiesettis :c»o. D Witjtbeld lo avoid disclosute. NA Nol available, X Not apohcable 

I Excludes SIC 517. petroleutn and pelfoleum products. Fo» mefchandise ajenis and bfokers. enlries represent conimrssiorK or bfokeraje 'received. 



•Bayroll. entire 
year 



(S1.00O) 



16.7 
2^.7 
25.1 
20.4 
2^.3 

16.3 

13.1 

15.1 
19.0 
11.4 
1^.7 
21.1 
13.2 
17.4 

13.4 
19.5 
l2.8 
14.8 
24.8 
lO.O 

20.6 
24.3 
23.7 
19.1 
27.5 
l6.8 

24.3 
28.3 
30.3 
25.4 
18.9 



12.3 
13.6 
l6.4 
7.3 

l4.3 
l8.0 

21.0 
9.5 
19.^ 

13.J 

11. 1 
21.3 
6.5 
12.7 



8.9 

12.7 
l0.4 
20.8 
10.3 

14.2 
lA.2 
11-7 

14.9 

10.3 
8.0 
7.2 

11-2 

13.6 
10.4 

12.3 

14. a 



999 774 
176 018 
893 419 
87 360 
195 239 

745 196 

929 652 

449 629 
61 488 
388 361 
176 085 
304 437 
130 486 
388 772 



1 228 237 
271 ^71 
146 488 
140 113 

180 582 
489 583 

804 822 

76 594 

98 040 

260 415 

187 887 

181 886 

414 269 

102 594 

122 524 

56 196 

132 955 

251 951 
139 671 
69 386 
42 894 

I 082 784 
543 849 
296 731 
241 812 
54 919 
247 118 



223 570 

315 365 

35 63A 

67 ^58 

211 873 



15 225 959 

1 290 920 
323 094 

495 779 
472 047 

803 325 
•803 325 
183 229 

. 620 096 

1 388 910 

496 086 
373 825 
122 261 

166 790 
230 719 

361 376 
133 939 



Payroll, 
("M . 
.quarter 
1972 

(Jl.OOO) 



1 893 971 
513 796 
446 730 
20 746 
, 46 320 

177 906 

215 139 

346 217 
14 939 

91 329 
42 042 
73 128 
32 356 

92 413 

291 981 
64 491 
34 713 
34^63 

42 300 
, 116 414 

192 172 
18 996 
23 495 
63 289 

43 897 
42 495 

97 767 

25 241 

26 700 
14 098 
31 728 



58 993 
32 458 
16 356 
10 179 

^^^>56 398 
.130 243 
70 118 
57 097 
13 021 
60 125 



53 395 

72 760 

8 667 

16 048 

48 045 



3 659 805 

312 726 

78 216 

119 077 

115 433 

195 784 
195 784 
45 142 

150 642 

336 370 

121 340 

90 836 

30 504 

39 818 
55 586 

86 607 

53 019 



Pa<d- 

enoloyees 
lot ureeh- 
includins 
March 12 
(numtwr) 



800 371 
183 482 
152 986 
9 718 
20 7>7B 

67 380 

123 586 

137 175 
6 212 
35 720 
15 665 
30 358 
13 395 
35 825 

1?3 785 
• :28 463 

tJr-639 
3 109 
18 827 

48 747 

89 904 
8 293 

12 221 
25 8^0 
25 063 
18 467 

49 602 

13 815 

14 224 
6 371 

15 192 



25 457 

14 547 

6 790 

4 120 

134 553 
74 622 
-3? 136 
. . 30r 123 
-^^^ 8 013 
36 486 



23 672 

36 259 
3 789 
8 993 

23 477 



130 498 
28 418 
55 307 
46 773 

87 623 
87 623 

23 655 

63 968 

134 015 
42 036 
32 912 

- 9 124 

16 293 

24 580 

37 902 
13 204 



65 



ERIC 



I 



66 



HOLESALE TRADE 



UAited states, by Type of Operation and Kind of Business : 1972-Continued 



) 



J972 
SIC 
cod« 



Type of O()(riation and kind ol business 



Esta5tjsh' 
ments 



(number) 



Sales 



(11,000) 



Inventottes, 
end or year 1972 



. (Sim 



Operating expenses, 
irtcluding payroll ' 



Amount 
(SkOOO) 



Percent 
of sales 



Payroll, entire 
year 



(St.OOO). 



Psyioll, 
first 
quarter 
197Z 

(SI, 000) 



Paid 

emplpyee^ 
for.weelu 
Including 
March 12 ' 
(number) 



5mi 



9142 

9iaa 



919 

9192 

9193 

9154 

5199 



916 
9161 



917 
9171 



9lf 
9lfll 
9162 



919 
i9l91 
9l9a 
9l9fl 

91<39 



901 
^012 



";02 
5021 



type' ^y" KlhD OF BUSIt<5b<5— CONT.INUED, 
ALL TYPES OF OPEPAT ION— COWT INUtD 

rVONOURABLE GOCu?— tfiNT INUED 



\ 



GHOCfHieS ANO RELATED PROOl'CTb. . , 
GPOCfHIES, GFNERAL LINE .... , 
VOLUNTARY CiRQUP HHOLESALE^S , , 
RETAIL COOPERATIVE HH0LESALE9S, 
OTHER oeNERAL-LINE WHOLESALERS, 

FROZEN FOOOS 

DAIRY PRODUCTS, , . • 

POULTRY AN") POULTRY PR^Ol'CTS. . . 



CONf-ECTIONERY 
FISH AND SEAFOODS , 
MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS, . . 
PhESh fruits And VEGETAbLES 



GHOCtRItS AHO RELATED PftOOUCTS, =v.r;C, 

.COFFEE, TEA, AND SPlCE*^ 

eHEAD amo baked QDODS , 

OTHER GROCFRY SPECIALTIES, r*.t,C, , 



FAPH-PPODUCT RAH MATERIALS,. *, 

COTTON', . . ,. ., 

rtRAI.'i 

LIVtSTOCK *, 

FARM-PRODUCT RA<| MATERIALS, "'.E.C,,^, 
MIOes, SKINS, AND PELT«! , . , . .'^ . 



LtAF TOBACCO, 
POOL, MOOL TOPS, AND HOHAIf- 
OTHER PAW FARM PRODUCTS , . 



CHEMICALS AN9 ALItltD PRODUCTS . 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCT? 



PETROLtUH AND RETROLEUM PRODUCTS , , , . 

PETHOLEUM J^ULK STATIONS AND TERMINAL*! 

GASOLINE, KEROSENE, DISTILLATE, AND KE«;iOUALS 

LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS 

PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM PROUMCTS, EXCEPT BULK 
STATIONS ANf) TERMINALS 



BEER, *1NE, AND OISTILLED ALCOHOLIC «?EVEPAfiES . , 

BEER AND ALE , , , 

riMES AND DISTILLEO ALCOHOLIC -LEVERAGES , , , , 
WINES, DISTILLED SP IR I TS— L I CEMSED OPEpatION, 
l^iriES, DISTILLED SP IR I TS--ST ATE OPEKATfD, . , 

MISCELLANEOUS NONDURABLE GOODS 

FARM SUPPLIES ! ! . 

TOBACCO AND TORACCO PRODUCTS 

PAINTS, VARNISHES, AND SUPPLIES 



NONDURABLE (iOODS, N.E,C.'. 

POOKS, PERIODICALS, ANP. NEwSPAPER S 

■ ART GOODS 

FLOWERS AND FLORIST SUPPLlFS 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

FOOD AND BEVERAGE BASIC MATERIALS 

TEXTILE eARS, BAGGING, AND BUi^LAP 

SPECIALTY ADVERTISING (SALE OF MERCHANDISE) 
OTHER NONDURABLE GOODS 



MERCHANT WHOLESALERS 



DURABLE GUODS 



TOTAL 



MOTOR VEHICLES AND AUTOMOTIVE OARTS AND SUPPLIES, 

AUTOMORILES AND OTHER MOTOR VEHICLES 

NE*( AND USED AUTOMOBILfS. A'jD hOTOHCYCLFS, , , 
TRUCKS AND TRACTORS . 



AND 



a;;tohotive parts and supplies . . . 

Nt# AfiTOMaTIvE PARTS, ACCt'sSOR I ES, 
EQUIPMENT — WITHOUT HACHINF SHOP, , , , 

.NEW AUTOMOTIVE PARTS, ACCESSOFt I ES, AND 
EQUIPMENT— HITM MACHINE SHOP , , . . . 

USED AUTOMOTIVE PARTS AND EOUIPMFNT . , 

PETROLEU-- PRODUCTS MARKETING EQUIPMENT. 



TIRES And TURES 




FURNITURE ANP HOME FURNISHINGS, 

FURNlTURP 

HOUSFHOLO AND LAWN FURNlTUPE 
OFFICE AMD BUSINESS FuRNITmRj 

HOME FURNISHINGS. 

CHINA, GLASSWARE, AND CROiSFERY^ 



38 


533 


107 


373 


778 


3 


744 


540 


9 


251 


982 


8.6 


4 


842 


895 


1 


156 


723 


580 


505 


2 


818 


21 


572 


586 


1 


286 


676, 


1 


537 


118 


7;i 




910 


723 




217 


858 


101 


281 




396 


6 


45B 


693 




369 


695 




406 


850 


6.2 




237 


527 




57 


227 


27,223 




225 


6 


938 


617 




'329 


563 




375 


555 


5.4 




234 


7 78 




.56 


383 


23 


931 




197 




17 5 


276 




587 


418 




754 


713 


9. 2 




*438 


418' 




104 


248 


50 


127 


I 


955 


6 


689 


874 




283 


007 




519 


498 


7.8 




259 


491 




61 


984 


29 


306 


i* 


127 


8 


885 


168 




1531634 




989. 638 


11.1. 




471 


159 




115 


041 


53 


187 


2 


468 


3 


715 


602 




90 


7b9 




382 


926 


10. 3 




193 


741 




46 


593 


31 


006 


2 


407 


3 


287 


282 




144 


617 




303 


296 


9;2 




163 


261 




39 


416 


20 


916 . 


1 


711 


1 


661 


505 




86 


784 




193 


540 


11.7 




98 


885 




22 


801 


15 


454 


5 


557 


18 


351 


629 




402 


588 


1 


524 


070 


.8.3 




795 


493 




190 


793 


85 


472 


6 


861 


9 


654 


898 




169 


819 


1 


291 


531 


13.4 




653 


744 




151 


132 


103 


3474i 


lo 


630 


33 


573 


887 


1 


125 


671 


2 


511 


715 


7.5 


1 


297 


396 




•311 


343 


140 


648 




783 * 


4 


305 


523 




32(1 


587 




227 


682 


5.3 




109 


833 




25 


243 


9 


930 


2 


096 


2 


843 


209 




60 


095 




608 


615 


21.4 




325 


793 




78 


716 


.31 420 


7 


751 


26 


425 


155 




744 


989 ■ 


1 


675 


418 


6.3 




861 


770 . 




207 


384 


95 


298 


1^ 


870 


53 


312 


735 


3 


484 


745 


1 


706 


917 


3.2 




713 


771 




165 


583 


118 


030 




557 


3 


07 7 


747 




654 


051 




92 


184 


3.0 




28 


317 




6 


811 


3 


294 


8 


529 


2-7 


O40 


163 


1 


884 


941 


1 


016 


606 


3.8 




423 


7 34 




97 


519 


56 


432 


3 


8L4 


18 


693 


958 




157 


421 




342 


517 


1.8 




146 


463 




34 


204 


41 


081 


1 


920 


4 


500 


867 




788 


332 




255 


610 


5.6 




115 


257 




27 


049 


17 


223 




536 


1 


101 


635 




69 


760 




68 


084 


6.2 




33 


738 




8 


091 


4.137 




610 


2 


022 


077 




553 


288 




88 


018 


4.3 




36 


229 




8 


340 


5 


891 




212 




318 


137 




34 


775 




21 


490 


6.8 




9 


919 




2 


129 


1 


152 




562 


1 


059 


oia 




130 


509 




77 


711 


7.3 




35 


371 




8 


489 


6 


043 


6 


397 


24 


620 


736 




656 


028 


2 


105 


112 


8.5 




884 


522 




lib. 


913 


77 


863 


6 


397 


24 


620 


736 




656 


028 


2 


105 


112 


8.5 




884 


522 




216 


913 


"7 7 


863 


31 


277 


46 


283 


548 


1 


633 


437 






(NA) 


(NA) 


1 


546 


577 




388 


7 10 


• 193 


885 


25 


533 


33 


358 


040 


1 


336 


084 






(NA) 


(NA) 


1 


196 


742 




302 


538 


152 


132 


24 


839 


32 


714 


255 


1 


286 


946 






(NA) 


(NA) 


1 


147 


395 




290 


000 


145 


747 , 




694 




643 


785 


% 


49 


138 






(NA) 


(NA) 




49 


347 




12 


538 


6 


385 


5 


744 


12 


925 


508 




297 


353 




(NA) 


(NA) 




349 


835 




86 


172 


41 


^7 53 


7 


012 


19 


884 


855 


1 


431 


126 


2 


402 


466 


12. 1 


1 


185 


109 




273 


094 


110 


816 


5 


182 


7 


130 


931 




354 


177 


1 


147 


386 


16.1 




621 


269 




140 


035 


62 


291 


I 


830 


12 


753 


924 


1 


076 


949 


1 


255 


080 


9.8 




563 


840 




133 


059 


48 


525 


I 


674 


12 


259 


235 


1 


050 


004 


1 


237 


337 


'^O.l 




551 


789 




130 


Sll 


47" 212 




156 




494 


689 




26 


945 




17 


743 ^ 


/ 3.6 




12 


051 




2 


548 


1 


313 


40 


506 


44 


645 


727 


3 


022 


291 


5 


148 


657 


11,5 


2 


569 


930 




613 


902 


339 


074 


20 


558 


L4 


858 


986 


1 


237 


284 


1 


878 


856 


12.6 




878 


872 




207 


635 


130 


111 


2 


432 


7 


740 


934 




418 


801 




556 


197 


7.2 




287 


916 




70 


643 


37 


593 


2 


951 


2 


067 


688 




181 


928 




418 


015 


20.2 




202 


240 




47 


706 


/ 22 


856 














184 


278 




295 


589 


t 

11,4 










287 




148 


514 


2 


628 


3 


662 


460 




240 


281 




682 


882 


18.6 




362 


940 




87 


716 


46 


064 


I 


997 


1 


114 


8A|i 




151 


038 




275 


798 


24.7 




132 


143 




31 


089 


16 


296 


2 


171 


1* 


280 


# 




79 


328 




267 


107 


20,9 




153 


652 ^ 




35 


884 


22 


578 




569 




266 






121 


885 




110 


647 


4 ,9 




68 


760 




1 5 


983 


8 






606 


3 


318 


534 




142 


438 




96 


515 


2.9 




50 


685 




12 


109 


5 


5?? 




550 




711 


992 




39 


879 




58 


068 


8 , 2 




31 








1*33 


3 


928 




458 






599 




39 


886 




133 


181 


22,8 




67 


001 








8- 


325 


4 


587 


7 


032 


545 




369 


543 




671 


391 


. 9.7 




334 


120 




80 


834 


, 37 


281 


289 


980 


353 


315 


986 


36 


779 


759 


46 


53X 


215 


13.9 


25 


917 


666 


6 


142 


082 


3 023 


560 


166 


117 


159 


278 


383 


22 


\ 

252 


281 


27 


597 


436- 


17.3 


15 


196 


899 


3> 


589 


357 


1 707 


298 


33 


473 


29 


189 


761 


4 


182 


638 


4 


695 


054 


16.1 


2 


626 


093 




623 


784 


320 


197 ^ 


4 


455 


12 


959 


134 


l 


689 


872 


1 


301 


313 


10.0 




614 


682 




147 


562 


66 


047 


2 


035 


8 


S29 


061 


1 


099 


711 




712 


673 


8.4 




227 


193 




54 


038 


• 24 


566 


2 


420 


4 


430 


073 




590 


161 




588 


640 


13.3 




387 


489 




93 


524 


41« 481 


25 


579 


13 


556 


013 


2 


136 


570 


2 


845 


088 


21,0 


1 


713 


160 




406 


912 


219 


435 


15 


ii8 


9 


201 


896 


1 


412 


29 2 


1 


674 


501 


18.2 




974 


039 




229 


735 


123 


000 


8 


119 


3 


704 


034 




652 


815 




986 


527 . 


26*6 




635 


268 




152 


386 


82 


864 


1 


465 




362 


455 




40 


613 




115 


399 


31.8 




63 


751 




15 


247 


9 


132 




477 




287 


628 




30 


850 




68 


661 


23.9 




40 


102 




9 


544 


4 


439 


3 


439 


2 


674 


614 




356 


196. 




548 


653 


20.5 




298 


251 




69 


310 


34 


715 


7 


130 


6 


787 


930 




906 


990 


1 


347 


911 


19.9 




7ir 


768 




167 


343 


78 


203 


2 


898 


2 


206 


848 




249 


265 




467 


140 


21.2 




254 


880 




60 


314 


28 


126 


1 


199 




963 


716 




123 


534 




181 


529 


18.8 




90 


793 




20 


961 


10 


D25 


1 


699 


1 


243 


132 




125 


731 




285 


611 


i!3.0 




164 


087 




39 


353 


18 


101 


4 


2 32 


4 


581 


082 




657 


725 




880 


771 


19.2 




456 


888 




107 


029 


•50 


077 




467 




542 


83 2 




104 


876 




123 


374 


22.7 




56 


744 




12 


889 


5 


959 ' 




663 












944 


















— U- 
















-m- 










-443- 




16.8 




— ^ 








-4^4— 


^ 1 — 6- 


-4^5 — 


1 


866 


2 


273 


110 




317 


091 




421 


031 


18,5 




224 


60? 




52 


601 


. 22 


990 


1 


236 


1 


095 


3^5 




14 7 


844 




223 


862 


20.4 




118 


029 




►28 


108 


14 


723 



.^^^gQR COVERINGS . , , 

II^^Kii HOME Furnishings^ 



lExcludnSiC SI7 



Represtnjs zero. // 0 iithheid^ to avoid riiiclosure. 
pelroiMffl tni petroi«uffl producls. Fo( merchandise agents and brokers, ei 




X Not applicable. . 
\eien\ commissions or brokerage received. 
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ERIC 



I: 



WHOLESALE TRADE 



United States; by Type of Operation and Kind of 'Business: 1972~Conttf)ued 



1972 



Type of operation jnd kind of bimmss 



503. 
5031 



i . TYPE KINn OF bU5INFS«;.-C0HlriNUE 

; MERCHANT *IMOf^SALE«S-.COKT'lK»ltn . 

nURAfluE f'00bs--C0NTl'JUE.D ■ i 

! LUMBEh' ANU OTHER C0nST«UCT10N mat£bI4LA\ 

LUMBER, OlywOOD, ANO MIllWORK , .. , .' 
,i LUM8EH--WITM0UT YARD, ... . . . . 

LUMBER.— ^ITH YARD ...... 

PLYWOOD AND MlLLWORK {METAL Or* (*Qpr/)i 



Establish* 
ments 



{mimbet)' 



Sales 

($1,000) 



litvenlories. « 
endol yp3r 1972 



(Jl;0O0)" 



Operating expenses, 
includin^payroll ■ 



Amount 
($1,000) 



CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS, N.E.T, . 
BRICX, TILE, CEMEr4T, EtC, \ . , 

GLASS (Flat, urickj 

ROOFING, SIOING, ANO INSULATION 
OTHER CONSTRUCTION MATF3IALS. . 



12 


601 


16 


914 178 ;' 


6 


212 • 


11 


468 154 : 




985. : 


■ 1 


730 829 ' 


2 


665 ; 


5 


916 860 


2 


562 ■ 


3 


820 465 • 


6 


389 : 


5 


446 024 ! 


2 


366 • 


. 1 


528 059 1 




7 78 i 




457 145 


1 


«W8 


1 


2/5 753 


2 


109 1 


2 


185 067 



1 419 


913'' 


2 481 463 


14. r 


930 


676« 


1 433 128 


12,5 


1 75 


299 I 


177 282 


10.2. 


431 


662 , 


689- 4 39 


11.7 


423 


715 1 

t 


566 407 


14.8 


i ' 489 


237 1 


1 04a 335 


19.2 


1 138 


426 1 


356 480 


23.3 1 


64 


459 i 


134 19 5 


29.4 1 


123 


241 ! 


196 381* 


15.4 j 


163 


HI 1 


361 279 


" 16.5 



90«»1 

So"*? 
5043 

505 
5011 



506 
5063 

5064 
5065 

507 
5032 
50714 

'5075 

5078 

500 
50»1 



5082 
50fl3 
508.'* 



: SPORTING, RECREATIONAL, PHOTOGPAPH I c, Ai^DhOPBv' 

. GOODS, TOYS, ANO SUPPLIES ' 

SPORTING AND. RECREATIONAL GOOOS AN*^ ^UPp^IPsJ 
TOYS AND HOBBY GOOOS ANO SUPPLIES , , . , ■ 

PHOTOGRAPHIC EOUIPMtNT ANO SUPPLIES . 



METALS AND MINERALS, EKCEPT PETRoLFUM , 

METALS SPKVICE CENTERS A^'0 O^FICRS. . , x 
FERROUS MEtALS SERVICE CENTERS AKO OFFiQfsI 
NOHFEKf^OUS METALS SERVICE CENTERS AND OFPICLS 

■\ 

COAL ANU OTHER MINERALS ANf) OR^S. ... 2 

COAL I I I I ' ' 

OTHER MINERALS ANO ORES 

ELECTRICAL GOOOS, , ■ ^ 

ELECTRICAL APPARATUS AND EOlilPHtNT, mlRlMG* 

SUPPLIES, AND CONSTRUCTION lATtRMLS . ... 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES ANn TV *AND RAOlO SFTS , 
ELECTRONIC PARTS AND ECUIPMErT. ...... 



r-IPMFNT, SUPPLIE"; 



HARDWARE, PLUMfllNG, HEATIN''. 

» HAROWARE \ 

PLUMBING A>JD HEATING EQUIPMENT 'aNO SUPPLIES 

(HYORONICS) . 

NARm air heating ANO A I R-C Df*n I T I DN I NG EQUIPMENT 

ANO SUPPLIES 

.REFfiIG8,«ATI0N EQUIPMENT AND ^UPPlN 

MAChlNBhY, EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPI IFS 
COHNOICIAL MACHINES AND FUUloMENT 
OFFICE MACHINES AnO EOLtlPMfNT 
RESTAURANT ANO HOTEL SUPPLIES 

STORE Machines ano fixturE"; 

CONSTRUCTION AND MINING KAChlNERY ANO EOuIPHENT 
FARM AND viAROEN MACMInFHv ANn PuUIPMFNT , , , 



5 


573 


5 


416 


238 : 




878 


257 1 . • 


'3 


108 : 


3 


104 


051 1 




560 


493 ! 


1 


193 : 


1 


145 


320 




152 


997 i 


1 


272 




166 


867 




164 


767 1 ^ 


* 5 


427 , 


15 


021 


681 


2 


054 


661 : 1 


5 


014 


14 


158 


6 39 


2 


031 


988 i 1 


3 


947 


11 


099 


573 I 


1 


736 


992 . 1 


1 


067 


3 


059 


066 \ 




294 


996 i 




413 1 




863 


042 1 




22 


1 

673 1 




400 1 




846 


978 ; 




22 


442 ■: 




13 1 




16 


064 






23U 




2 78 ! 


18 


848 


068 


2 


515 


484 


" 2 


7 


347 


8 


-687 


150 1 




999 


078 


. 1 


2 


385 ' 


6 


73A 


966 ' 




-971 


899 




4 


546 1 


3 


225 


'"i 




544 


507 





14 336 1 
4 083 




INOUSTRIAL MACHINERY ANO EQUIPMENT. . . , 
FOOO-PROCESSING MACHINFRY AND EQUIPMENT \ . 
GENERAL PURPOSE INDUSTPlAL MaCh,, EQUIpMFNT 
HETAL*OHi<ING MACHINERY ANO EQUIPMENT.' 

MATERIALS HANOLiNG EOUIPMt^^T, 

OIL ».Et,L, OIL REFINERY, PIPEL-I^E E'JUIPmEntI 
OTHER INDUSTRIAL MACMIneRY AND EOuIP^EnT. . 

INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES . . 

GENERAL-LINE INOUSTRIAL SUPPLIES, , , | ! . 
MECHANICAL POUEH TRANSmTsSION FQUIPMENT , , 
INOUSTRIAL VALVES, FITTINGS, Af^O EQUIPMENT, 

WELDING SUPPLIES 

OTHER INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES 



PROFESSIONAL EOuIPMEKT aMO SUPPLIES ... 

dental supplies . . 

religious and school supplies 
■Surgical, medical, and hosdit*l supplifs 

O/TlCAL ANO OPHTHALMIC GOO^S v , 

OTHER PROFESSIONAL EOUlPMtvT 



SERVICE ESTARI.ISHMENT FQUlP'^'NT iNC' SUPPlIFS, 

BEAUTY A>io Barber supplies 

CUSTODIAL SUPPLIES \ \ 

LAUNDRY ANO DRY-CLE AM VG* iuPPu I ES . . . [ 
, OTHER SERVICE E STABL I S^-MFNT SUPPLlt-S, , , , 

TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLlf^, LxCEPT 

MOTOR VEHICLES j 

AIRCRAFT AND AERONAUTICAL EQUIPMENT ».Nn PART 
MARINE MACHINERY AND EOUIP'^ENT. ..... 

OTHER TRANSPORTATION tOUIPMEfjT , [ 





.390 ■ 




047 ' 


; ! 


898 ■ 






\ 3 


375 : 


14 


444.; 


10 


374 




597 


2 


455 


1 


489 


1 


690 j 


1 


391 , 


2 


7 52 ■ 


9 


237 1 


1 


971 ! 


1 


237 ; 




940 ' 


1 


755 : 


3 


3 34^ 






5 


799 




684 ' 


I 


050 


1 


792 i 


I 


184 : 


I 


089 ; 


5 


9 34 i 


1 


691 , 


1 


6 59 i 




782 ; 


1 


802 ; 



- Rcpicscnts zefo. 



0» Withheld lo avoid disclosuic. 



1 825 
1 038 

569 

218 

NA Not .iv,iil3blc. 



13 328 409 i 
4 823 435 ; 



2 383 732 
498 031 j 

42 496 792 j 

3 465 757 I 

1 860 923 1 
621 907 I 
982 927 i 

5 89 7 241 i 

• ' 8 268 413 j 

8 189 787 
361 408 t 

2 002 192 1 
1 075 247 i 
I 581 779 I 
1 227 350 j 

1 ^41^ 811 ! 

7 738 848 j t 

2 126 455 - 
978 40i 
8.93 14^ 
996 099 X 

t2 '744 740 \ 

4 731 763 , , 
\ 512 962 j 
*671,694 i . 

1 689" 779 ; 
660 48 3 : 

1^196. 845 \ 

2 200 56 5 1 
544.,.381 ' ' 

3i5'»jo'o : 

3)31 3 74 7 ! 
. 759*;u37 

. 2 o4 ^18 
1 167 923 I 

623. 160 
■ 2Ui335 * 



I 



1 980 664 I 
. 774 0^6 I 



352 456 
• 50 242 

7 117. 065 
432 412 
252 441 
66 ^ 
113 251 

1 623 994 : 

1 773 335 I 

1 083 044 \ 
39 563 
288 258 
136 218 
214 025 
127 735 
277 245 

1 Oil 212 

299 341. 

172 736 

115 847 

112 936 

310 352 



643 026 ■ 

82 281 ' 

' 95 111 ! 

209 385 I 

81 &80 i 
174 369 j 

262 328 I 

82 634 
56 680 ' 
41 067.1 
81 947 



287 714 I 

186 235 I 

74 237 I 

27 242 I 



960 4 70 
515 163'. 
205 405. 
2^9 902 



68 699 
67 877 
822 



911 223 
685 591 



2 539 753 
' 926 298 



495 156 

127 811 

8 641 040 
9^1^198 

' 60(^52 
13a 786 
256 860 

» 1 075 915 

r364 172 

1 614 047 j 
78 821 I 
403 901 1 
209 953 
379 799 
158 408 j 
383 165 ; 

1 674 033 ! 

430 434 i 
^ 202 550 : 
^174 86 5 ; 

293 589 ! 

572 595 j 

1 097 031 I 

128 320 I 
169 908 
339 9»3 
191 665 
267 ltf5 

628 861 
167 382 
169 661 
102 371 
189 447 



Peiccnt 
ol sales 



390 783 

229 633 

LIO 524 

,50 626 



X Not <ipplicabte. 



17.7 
16.6 
17,9 
20.6 

12.6 I 
12.9 I 
14.3 I 
7.9 L 

8.0 i 

8.0 !. 

5.1 ; 



19.1 ; 

19.2 



20.8 ' 

25.7 j 

20.8 i 
28. 7 ' 
32. 3 ^ 
22.3 , 

■ 26.1 

18.2 I 
16. 5. j 

19.7 ; 

21.8 I 
20.2 I 
19.. 5 I 

24.0 ' 
L2.9 ! 
19.7 I ' 

21.6 \ 

20.2 ; 

20.7. 
19.6 ' 
29.5 
20.9.;' 

23.2 \ 
25.0 

25.3 i 

20.1 : 

29.0 ■ 
22.3 j 

28.6 1 . 

30.7 \ 
32.9 
26.8 
24.9 



19.5 
19.7 
17.7 
23.7 



'^foll; entiie 


'Payroll/ ' 


Paid 




^\ . 


(ifsl ^ 


employees 




QUafler' 


for Meek 






J972 


including 




\ 

KMsm 




March 12 




{{1,000) 


(number) 


\ I 

\ • 

: 

' . ■ 








1 352 157 


312 058 


145 


131 


f722 882 


178 518 


83 


667 


96 • 608 


22 283 


1 11 


320 






36 


592 


'3^6 -244 


7j6.497 


35 


755 


'1 , 

5;9 275 


133 540 


61 


464^ 


loX oob 


40 800 


19 


540 


BZ' 289 


22 284 


9 


616 


1 0 ■ 716 


25 157 


11 


362 


195 .384 


45 299 


20 
% 


926 


4 71 ,186 


110 003 


55 


732 


246 '904 


57 468 


29 


BU 


99 859 


23 267 


11 


996 


•124 423 


29 246 


13 


925 


981 309 


231 609 


96 


010 


946 414 


222 627 


92 


239 ' 


821 491 


191 847 


79 


541 


1^4 923 


30 980 


12 


696 


34 895 


6 762 


3 


771 


34 417 


8 656 


^ 43 


r39 - 


4 78 


12? 




1 560 81,7 


375 40.3 


166 


'573 ^ " ^ 


773 738 


164 792 


82 


926. 


417 268 


103 030 


42 


734 


369 811 


67 401 


, 42 


913 


1 464 703 


348 249 


159 


613 


547 794 


130 694 


62 


740 


562 587 


\34 144 


'^i 


509 ^ 


278 968 


63 465 


28 


044 


75 354 


.17 746 


7 


320 


5 062 257 


1 192 555 


560 


629 


595 682 


140 018 


66 


534 


372 293 


87 392 


41 


669' 


'80 891 


19 241 


9 


105 


142 498 


33 385 


15 


760 


6 33 6 39 


151 55l( 


57 


797 


763 641 


174 8/l 


1Q7 


656 


904 611 


. 214 294 


. , 90 


377 * 


41 .493 


10 085 


/ 4 


133 


241 186 


56 435 


23 


774 


112 969 


26 746 


10 


563 


223 530 


51 216 


22 652 


78 808 


19 374 


8 


749 


206 625 


4G^ 436 


20 


486 


« 9 54 347 


225 438 


100 


035 


260 829 


61 776 


.27 


542 


110 646 


26 000 


11 


625 


98 301 


23 830 ' 


9 


4 70 


160 923 


'37 615 ' 


16 


967 


023 648" 


' 76 017 ; 


34 


431 


641 915" 


153 143 


72 


276 


73 878 


■ 18 378 j 


8 


004 


91 350 


21 930 


U 


419 


195 274 


47 337 


20 


135 


135 699 


•31 313 


17 


563 


145 714 


34 185 


15 


155 


366 316 


66 389 


44 


717 


96 150 


23 700 


13 


091 


113 151 


24 540 


13 


206 


52 087 


13 059 


^5 


955 


104 928 


25 090 


12 


465 


202 107 


46 862 


, 21 


037 


113 7 56 


26 317 


12 


251 


64 593 


15 027 


* 6 


273 


23 758 


5 538 


2 


513 



I Excludes SIC 517.- pelfolcum and petroleum ptoducts. Foi metcMfuJise >igents .ind bioKcts, cntiics icpicscnl commitsjons.ot bioketnge'teceived. 

\ - - V % \'" 
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6'S 



ERIC 



WHOLESALE TRADE v 
United States, by Type of Operation and Kind of Business: 1972 —Continued 



1972 
$IC 
'code 



Type of, operation and kind of business 



•^09 ' 
50.93 



■ • TVPP a,y,..KlNa...Q£_.aU£lli£S5.-^CQN.T.iSjJ.f:j?,..... 

nu«A?LE G000S--CONT INUFO 

MISCELLANEOUS DURABLE r,00US* 

SCRAP Ann -«A5TF MATEaiftLS , , 

IHON AND STEPL 5CHAP '. . . , 

^ITH PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 

"ITHpUT PROCFSSIK^ EOUlf'MENT 

WASTP AND SECONDARY MATERIALS DtALFKb . 



Eslablrsh' 
menls 



BATCHES, 



OlAMONnS> 



JE«bLRY, 
STONES 



ngRAOLE GOOOS, N.E.C 

►♦USICAL . INSTRUMENTS ...... 

FOREST PRODUCTS, ExCfPT LU:'BFH. 
OTHER OU^ABLF GOOUS 



AND OTHtH PrtECIOijS 



NONDuRAbLt QOOTS 



TOTAL 



•su ; Paper and paper products . 

■•51111 printing and writing papfr.'. , ,■ . , 

•Sll^ I STATIONERY SUPPLIES , , , , t , . . , 
511? i INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONAL SERVICE PAPtH 



■ 5{y I 

•il33 1 



Orfl'GS, DRUG PftOPRIETARlES, ORUr,GIbTS' SUKDRIFS. , 
OMUGS, ORur, PROPRIFTARIES# DRU:>oIST5« *;UnDRIE^, 

GENERAL -LINE ORuGS. .■ . , 

SPECIALTY-LINE PMaPMACFUT ir AL3» COSMETICS, 
ANO TOILETRIES 



AHPAPtL, PIECt GOODS, AND ^0TIONS 

PIECE GOODS 

PIECE-GOODS — JOBPtRS,'. , | , 
PIFCF GOODS — CONVERTERS . . . 



513« . 
^136 j. 
5137 



MOTIONS AND OtHtR DRY T-CODS ......... 

HEN'S AND qOYS' CLOTHING ANO FuHNlShlNGS. . 
i*OMtN»S, CHILDREN'S, AND INFANTS' ClDThInG 

ANU ACCESSORIES, , 

» FOOTwEAM , , , 



•ilU ; GHOCEMIES Ar^D RELaYeO PROOUCTSj. . . 
51*1 : GROCERIES, GENERAL LINE 

i . VOLUNTARY GROUP WHOLE SALEflS . . 

i ' RETAIL COOPERATIVE WHOLESALERS. 
OTHER GtNERAL-LINfc WHOLESALERS. 



5l«42 ! 
•SlUI j 
*ilU«4 I 

1lU6 I 
Si**? j 

] 



fhczEn fooos. 

dairy products , 

poultry and' poultry products, 
confectionfry 

FiSh AND SEAFOODS .. 

MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS. . . . 
FRFSH FRUITS *ND VEGETABLES , 



GROCERIES ANDRtLATED PRODUCTS, N.F.C.. 

COFFEE, TEA, AND SPICE«i . 

PhEAO AND ^AKED GOODS v , 

. OTHER GrtOCFRY SPECIALTIES, N.fc.C, . . 



j FABH-HRODUCT RAW MATERIALS. . . 

■Sli*! 1 COTTON 

! GRAIN ......... ^ , , 

•^1^4;" 'LIV£ST0C< 

•^l^'jj FAn*<-PRCnuCT RAH MATERIALS, 
i HIDES, S«(INS, AND PELT*; . 

■ LEAF' TOBACCO [ 

WOOL, «(00L TOPS, AND MDHAIP 
OTHER PA<» FARM PRODUCTS . . 



cmemIcals And alvied prooUcts . 

,CHEf'ICALS ANO ALLIEU PROOuCTc; 



■MM 

.SjT PETHOLEUM And PETROLEUM PKODUCTS 
■»l7l PETROLEUH qULK STATIONS AND TERMINALS 

■! GASOLENE, KEROSENE, DISTILLATE, AND RESIDUALS 

I LiaUEFlE'5 PETROLEUM GAS 

•\172 PETROLEUM aNO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS, KXCEPT bULK 

STATIONS ANO TERMINALS 



5lf« 
•^IBl 
^1R2 



RtFh, «IINE, ANO DISTILLED ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES . . 

beeh and ale , 

KflNES AND DISTILLED AlCOhOlIC BtVERAGES . . , , 
. WINES,, DISTILLED' SP IR I TS--L ICENSP D' OPEhaTION, 
#INES, DISTILLED SP IR I T5— S^ATF OPERATPQ. . . 



13 976 

7 139 

3 655 

2 DDA 

1 651 



3 .Oi*2 

3 79 5 
28D 
1 2D7 
•2 308 



12^ 863 

8 231 

1 157 
4 135 

2 939 

3 29 2 
3 292 

956 



9 515 

3 166 
2 ^2D 

1 1B3 

1 751 

2 6D9 
8D6 

29 917 
2 818 
396 
225 
2 197 

1 ^36 

2 92^ 
2 278 
1 866 

1 56^ 

^ I* mi 

•> B77 

6 307 
511 
956 

8^a 

11 985 
423 
B 2 58 

2 035 
1 269 

446 
202 
166 
455 

4 204 

4 2D4 

16 636 
11 277 
ID B25 
452 

5 359 

6 539 
"5 D3B 

1 5D1 
1 345 
156 



(Sl.OOO) 



U 275 326 

5 4B1 D57 

3 249 529 

2 173 742 

1 D75 7B7 

2 231 556 



2 6B1 765 

3 112 5D4 
212 D26 

1 142 472 
. 1 758 DD6 



• 8 215 972 

2 951 946 

1 9D8 B77 

3 355 149 

6 535 525 
6 535 525 

2 827 6B8 

3 7D7 837. 

13 433 182 

5 7D7 543 
3 399 853 

2 3D7 69D 

1 393 318 
1 9B6 251 

3 D76 7B4 
1 269 286 

64 617 B9D 

21 772 5i86 

6 458 693 
6 93B 617 
8 175 276 

3 399 613 

3 747 477 

3 228 52D 
1 33D 285 

1 382 749 
12 611 151 

6 868 D14 

10 477 495 
"2 D72 621 
622 292 

7 782 582 

34 758 135 

2 382 756 
24 256 628 

5 421 4D2 
2 697 349 

744 313 
979 928 
2D3 728 
769 38D 

4 586 841 
4 586. 841 

18 194 937 
ID 254 19D 
•9 873 187 
381 DD3 

7 9^£L747 

15 32? 216 

6 744 624 

8 his 592 
8 183 903 

494 689 



Inventories, 
end of year 1972 



196 609 

39D 5D3 

243 551 

193 49D 

5D D61 

146 952 



482 149 

323 957 
. 42 819 
68 976 
212 162 



14 527, 478 

•749 149 

227 098 
' 2 38 7D6 

283 345 

833 1D2 
833 1D2 
371 982 

461 12D 

1 593 872 
, 692 242 
37D 843 
'321 399 

197 188 

228 18D 

:jD4 685 
171 577 

3 167 42D 
1 286 676 
369 695 
329 563 
587 418 

243 294 
95 123 
8D 83D 
87 
75 

326 

16D'648 

811 594 
215 452 
2D 854 
575 28-8 

3 339 865 
633 787 
'1 842 69D 
118 482 
744 9D6 
.61 963 
525 192 
3D 312 
127 439 

354 852 
354 852 

715 882 

451 349 

43D 846 

2D 5D3 

274 533 

I 367 7«3 

\ 340 762 

"l D27 D21 

I ODD D76 

26 945 



' SI. indAtd Notes: - Rfptfsents /eio. 0 *ilhhf id lo .ivoid disclosutf. NA Not available. X Not applicable. 

tEftludis SIC bl?. peltoleum .ind peltoleum pioducls. fat mefchsndise sgenls and tModeis. entnes lepffsenl commtssions or biokeiage received 



Operating expenses. 
. includrni payroll ' 


Payroll, entrre 
year 

(Jl.OOO) 


hfSl^ 
quarter 
1972 . 

(J 1,000) 


Paid 

employees 
for week 
includrng 
March 12 

(number) 


Amount . 
(J 1.000) 


Percenl 
ol sales 


i 

t 

i 1 904 


400 


16 


9 


'966 


609 




228 


353 


123 


210 


' 1 D56 


978 


19 


3 


528 


740 




126 


512 


72 


498- 


59D 


971 


18 


2 


291 


125 




68 


781 


- 


362 


484 


936 


22 


3 


238 


513 




56 


327 




688 


1D6 


035 


9 


9 


52 


612 




12 


454 


7 


674 


466 


007 


20 


9 


237 


615 




57 


731 


. 35 


136 


399 


269 


14 


9 


204 


362 




48 


803 


21 


882 


448 


153 


14 


4 


233 


507 




53 


038 


28 


830 


53 


049 


25 


0 


27 


225 




6 


795 


3 


089 


1D5 


662 


9 


2 


49 


533 




11 


441 


-7 


064 


289 


442 


16 


5 






34 


802 


18 


677 


18 933 


7 79, 


^10 


7 


10 720 


767 


2 


552 


725 


1 316 


262 


1 546 


231 




8 


920 


413 




222 


736 


99 


207 


409^698'' 


13 


9 


247 


378 




60 


079 


22 


249 


532-301 


27 


9 


318 


113 




76 


295. 


39 


940 


604 


232 


18 


0 


354 


922 




86 


362 


37 


048 


914 


121 


14 


0 


490 


037 




120 


775 


61 


349 


914 


121 


14 


0 


490 


037 




120 


775 


61 


349 


331 


017 


1 1 


7 


183 


229 




45 


T.42 


, 23 


655 


58 3 


104 


15 


7 


306 


808 




75 


633 


37 


694 


1 947 


510 


14 


5 


947 


082 




.227 


748 


97 


921 


721 


09 3 


12 


6 


■348 


347 




85 


210 


Si 


565 


^ 462 


280 


13 


6 


226 


086 




54 


706 


22 


441 


258 


813 


11 


2 


H22 


261 




30 


504 


~ 9 


124 


240 


679 


^ 17 


3 


119 


781 




27 


909 


11 


872 


296 


445 


14 


9 


145 


441 




34 


468 


17 


141 


484 


669 


15 


8 


238 


561 




56 


998 


27 


383 


204 


624 


16 


1 


94 


952 




23 


163 


^ ' 9 '960 


6 470 


775 


10 


0 


3 458 


197 




820 


783 


437 


550 


1 537 


118 


7 


1 


910 


723 




217 


858 


101 


281 


406 


850 


6 


2 


237 


527 




•57 


227 


27 


223 


375 


555 


5 


4 


234 


778 




56 


383 


23 


931 


754 


713 


9 


2 


438 


418 




104 


248 


50 


127 


401 


423 


11 


8 


200 


753 




47 


856 


23 


651 


.444 


085 


11 


9 


214 


684 




51 


775 


25 


782 


350 


68tJ 


10 


9 


177 


894 




42 


886 


28 


629 


189 


998 


■ 14 


3 


100 


7 26 




24 


013 


14 


294 


180 


■740 


13 


1 


* 91 


363 




21 


055 


14 


690 


1 148 


166 


9 


1 


622 


969 




148 


464 


68 


043 


1 159 


440 


16 


„9 


568 


708 




131 


254 


. 93 


413 


1 059 


122 


10 


1 


570 


377 




1 35 


622 


67 


767 


87 


729 


4 


2 


42 


407 




10*052 


4 


675^ 


148 


151 


23 


7 


84 


189 




19 


940 


10 


247^ 


• 823 


242 


10 


6 


443 


781 




105 


630 


52 


845 


1 431 


767 


4 


1 


.575 


422 




132 


973 


81 


845 


84 


081 


3- 


6 


■ 23 


712 




5 


7 38 


-2 


706 


990 


759 


4 


1 


406 


207 




93 


516 


54 


709 


161 


327 




0 


57 


642 




13 


456 


11 


795 


195 


600 






87 


861 




20 


263 


12 


635 


55 


273 


.4 




26 


483 




6 


313 


3 


293 


51 


212 






21 


553 




4 


591' 


2~ 


939 


19 


176 




4 


8 


238 




1 


753 




898 


69 


939 


9 


1 


31 


58? 




7 


606 




505 


781 






0 


378 


711 




89 


315 


38 


401 


781 


882 


• 17 


0 


378 


711 




89 


315 


38 


401 


(NA) 


(NA) 


899 


669 




221 


358 


121 


7 39 


(NA) 


(NA) 


613 


964 




151 


481 


85 


697 


(NA) 


(NA) 


581 


437 




143 


310 


81 282 


^,(NA) 


(NA) 


32 


527 




8 


171 


4 415 


(NA) . 


(NA) 


285 


705 




69 


877. 


36 


042 


2 00^ 


■•'*6 


13 


0 


1 065 


296 




245 


508 


101 


240 


1 081 


'i^b 


16 


0 


584 


502 




131 


861 


59 


174 


924 


571 


10 


7 


480 


794 




113 


647 


42 


066 


906 


S2B 


11 


I 


468 


743 




111 


099 


-40" 


753 


17 


743 


3 




12 


051 




2 


548 


1 


313 




68 



ERIC 



WHOLESALE TRADE 

United ^ates, by Type of Operation and Kind of Buslnests: 1972~Continued 



1972 
SIC 
code 



Type ol opei.ilion .ifitt Kinit Of busifie« 



Estnhlisti- 
mcnls 



Invenlofies, | Opeutmg eni)enses, 
end ot ycat I9?2 j tncludtng pjyjoll • 



(51,000) 



Atroiinl 
(Sl.OOO) 



Peirent 
ol sales 



Pjyioll, enlirc 
ye. 11 



(St.OOO) 



Payroll. 

lusl 

quarter 

(Sl.OOO) 



■iHtPCHANT «HOL£SAL£fiS — COMINUL"> - 

i NONOURA.hLE (:00')<^--Cr(.TrvjE D 

«il9 MISCPLLANf OUS NONOuMAHlE bnoOS 

^>191 PAPH SUPPLIES . . 

'S19<4 ' TOBACCO AND TOOACCO PKOCl Clb 

Sl9a PAINTS, vAflNlSMES/ AnO SitPPLfLS 

^199 NONDURABLE OO0OS> N.F.C 

flooKS, p=«ior>>n:ALS> am^ Nt*scaPk:«s, . i , * 

ART ROOOS ^. , 

FLOWFHS arih FLOKlST SuPPlI^S J* . , 

GE.NERAL "ERCHANDIbE • * , 

Fool) ANO BEVFRaGE PASK MArt-'UL'^ ..... 
TEXTILE HAGS/ NAGGING, AND QUKLAP . . * . . 
' SPECIALTY ADVERTISING {SALT OF MMCHANf.ISE) 
OTHER NO'JOuRAOLE GOODi 



17 (>27 ' 

1 7 lit 

11 H-30 

2 Of) 'J 
I 7 20 
1 974 

/.70 , 
27 i 



\ 



28 271 905 ; 

10 2ft'J 6ft6 ! 

7 267 508 ! 

719 522 • 

10 021 209 I 

3 1 35 08(* 
"901 I 

923 773 i 

I 251 078 i 

1 175 Of) 5 ! 
27 5 3(.8 I 
(*f>7 985 j 

2 '891 392 ! 



: 395 53 3 

976 711 

388 III 

83 877 

946 854 

208 418 

141 769 

7b 312 

104 262 

59 439 

34 7 88 

38 520 

28 J 346 



3 835 497 

1 ^♦89 955 : 

439 146 

185 (J80 



701 316 
451 972 
243 780 
245 500 
100 158 
68 370' ' 
39 548 . 
118 578 : 
433 210 



Patd • 
employees 
lof week 
including 
Maicti 12 
(numbet) 



13 


6 


1 985 


9''«9 ■ 


471 


^529 


276 


980 


14 


5 


704 




165 


597 


108 


849 


6 


3 


2 '70 


231 : 


f)6 


031 


35 


705 


25 


7 


100 


704 ; 


23 


441 


■ 12 


773 


17 


1 


910 


Ui 


' 216 


460 


119 


653 


21 


2 


261 


709 ; 


62 


750 


35 


761 


27 


0 


1 16 


225 


27 


300 


14 


489 


26. 


6 


1 J8 


24 3 , 


32 


180 


20 


564 


8 


0 


61 


841 i 


15 


280 


7 


716 


5 


8 


34 


482 : 


8 


388 




227 


14 


/, 


20 


97 5 ] 


4 


908 


"2 


898 


25 


3 ; 


60 


459 1 


14 


'273 


7 


590 


13 


4 


316 


189 


51 


381 


26 


AOB 



